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A 


PREFATORY EPISTLE 


ON THE 


PURSUITS OF LITERATURE, 
c. Cc. Ve. 


ADDRESSED 


To L. — Es g. 


Poſt reſides annos, longo velut excita ſomno, 
Romanis fruitur Muſa { Br:itanna) choris : 
Sed magis intento ſtudium cenſore laborat, 
Quod legitur medio conſpiciturque foro. 
Illi conciliat gratas impenſius aures, 
Vel meritum belli, vel Stilichonis amor. 


A 
PREFATORY EPISTLE, 


ADDRESSED 


To L. B—, Es9g. 


Te Ta. 


Intended as a General Vindication of The Pursv1Ts op 
LiTERATURE, a Poem in Four DiaLOGUEs, with Notes ;” 
from various Remarks which have been made upon it. 


Au le, n Ts r TWY tE7y1TW αẽjMa)li es, Engor a try ? 
rere Naber fend waTrrg ͤregus, apnxavr sc arg %. 
(m0 ay. AN Os avTo j0v00 To Te0xe6 ever Luyyeape nc TEITTNG ajhEVes;, 
in ov ayiw vos oxoMegurs Tyy Tigoleow, Jepruroumes To udog, 
Try ny, T& de Gumgenuerus, Tw 6 is Te Evyyeau parts 
Ynyoar Twy Aoywy uro Or Yue av Tok AXEL E, KAT Cm 
Car; To Ter Covinue TAN AIAAOTAON, 

Ex Procti Commentariis in PlAroxis Houriase . Edit. 


Gr. Baſil. 1534. pag. 349. 


DEAR SIR, 


I Have been informed that repeated 
requeſts have been made to the publiſher of « Tae 
PursuUITs Os LITERATURE,” for a Tranſlation of the 
paſſages from various languages quoted in the Notes to that 
Poem. I wiſh the Author had tranſlated them himſelf ; but 
as that cannot be the caſe, I have, at your immediate deſire, 
endeavoured to give you ſome idea of their force and full 
meaning. As you are of opinion, that my attempt will not 
be diſagreeable or unſatisfactory to many perſons, who are 


not 
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not peculiarly converſant in Greek and Latin, I have con- 
ſented to print and publiſh them. 


The Author of the work has perhaps too much reſpect 
for his readers to obtrude a tranſlation upon them, But that 
circumſtance is no reaſon why a friend to the Author, and to 
the general diffuſion of the learning, principles, and illuſtration 
of the work, ſhould decline it. They who are beſt acquainted 
with the difficulty, will moſt readily excuſe the errors and 
miſtakes. I have not thought it expedient to preſent you 
with a poetical verſion of the paſſages from the Greek and 
Roman bards, for various reaſons. But independently of 
every other conſideration, I conceive, that a tranſlation in 
proſe always gives a more adequate and preciſe idea of their 
ſtrength and meaning, than the moſt finiſhed attempt in 
verſe, to thoſe who are not acquainted with the original 


language. 


The Author of the Purſuits of Literature ſeems to have 
produced them to enliven, to illuſtrate, and to enforce his 
doctrines and opinions. I think alſo, it was his purpoſe to 
recall and fix the attention of the publick on thoſe finiſhed 
models of ancient learning, the great directors of taſte and 
judgment, and to their beſt diſciples and imitators in the 
modern ages. I wiſh ſo uſeful an intention may have its effect, 


As to the various languages employed in the work, it may 
be obſerved, that a noble peer of this realm has lately followed 
his example. I know not with what propriety. The Earl 
of Abingdon has regaled an illuſtrious Lady of the houſe 
of Courtney, not only with his own Enyliſh, and that 
of the Orator of the Univerſity of Oxford, the Reverend 
William Crowe, but with Greek, Latin, Italian, and French 


in the original languages, from Ariſtotle to Citizen Gourville. 
And 


i Aa tt 
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And he has actually performed all this in one ſhort phi. 
Joſophical Letter to Lady Loughborough. (a) Who ſhall 
hereafter blame the Author of the P. of L. or my zeal to 
explain his quotations ? 


Since the publication of thoſe ingenious and witty com- 
politions by Tickell and Sheridan, “ Anticipation, and 
The Critick;” there ſeems to be a ſpecies of pleaſant 
ridicule on moſt tranflations of detached paſſages. I expect 
to be told by ſome perſons that, like Colonel Barre, 
« ] am tranſlating for the Country Gentlemen.” By 
others it may be inſmuated, that“ Egad they think the 
interpreter is the hardeſt to be underitood of the two.” (5) 
Eſpecially as the Author of the Critick now deferves him- 
ſelf the ſame compliment with his own Mr. Dangle, upon 
his talents for criticiſm, and his intereſt with THE DiREc- 
TORS of the preſent FRENCH THEATRE. 


But if J have only to encounter the objections of real 
criticks, like yourſelf, in the ancient languages, my ſuffer- 
ings, I think, will be light. I only-hope you will receive 
it kindly, and ſtill continue to think me, “ a very civil 
gentleman-interpreter, trying to make myſelf under. 
ſtood:“ (6) 


J have as much curioſity as ever I had to diſcover the 
Author of the P. of L. and I have read molt of the pamphlets 
and criticiſms on the ſubject. Whoever he may be, he has 


at 


% A letter to Lady Loughborough from the Earl of Abingdon, in conſe- 
quence of the preſentation of the colours to the Bloomſbury and lans of 
Court Aſſociation, 1798. 


(4) Sheridan's Critick, act 1. ſc. 2. 
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at leaſt been honoured with great attention by the publick. 
As no man has ever yet owned the compoſition, and the 
author is declared to be ſtill N KNO WN, every ſuppoſition 
and conjecture has been examined with a minute diligence, 
and every mode of progf has been tried; but in vain, 


It is the advice of Cicero, in his firſt book on the Duties 
of Life, © Ne incognita pro cognitis habeamus.” It is alſo 
generally allowed, that conjectures are at beſt too light a 
preterice to allow a man to aſſign a name in publick. But 


notwithſtanding ſo obvious a iruth, ſome pronounce with 


a random boldneſs, others give ſigns inſtead of names, and 
then plume themſelves on their diſcoveries, 


* In ſo many words, in fo many ſyllables, or in fo 
many letters,” is the old and improved argument of the 
SHOULDER KNOT, and has admirable uſe in the pre- 
ſent caſe. The actual concealment however remains the 
ſame. In point of proof, and Tational, well-ſupported 
conjecture, it is agreed by moſt perſons of ſagacity, and 
fairneſs of character and underſtanding, 


© That putting all their proofs together, 
*T'is three blue beans in one blue bladder.” 


Various have been the attempts to diſcredit the work, 
Criticiſm, in the true ſenſe, has never yet been exerted ; (c) 
but intemperate, angry, and ſmarting ſcribblers, in proſe and 

7 verſe, 


%) I am rather inclined to except“ The Remarks on the P. of Litera- 
ture, in a Letter to the Author. Printed at Cambridge.” It is the pro- 
duction of a polite and accompliſhed ſcholar, written with urbanity, but 
not with any great force of argument. I have juſt ſeen a full anſwer to it» 
and 


E 
verſe, have iſſued forth in little ſwarms. But it has been 


well obſerved, that exceeding fierceneſs with perſect inabi- 
lity and impotence, makes the higheſt ridicule. 


From among theſe angry and ſmarting ſcribblers, I ſhall 
ſelect the Author of The Progreſs of Satire, an Eſſay in 
verſe, &c. the ſecond edition;“ not for any merit whatſoever 
in his compoſition (for it is remarkably dull) but merely for 
the ſingularly petulant malignancy, and impoſing air which 
pervade the whole. The infamy of ſuch miſrepreſentation is 
in its own nature periſhable, and the folly tranſitory ; but, for 
the ſake of the example, if I have the ability, I will make them 
immortal. This Author I ſhall hereafter call for ſhortneſs, 
or for want of a better name, Tye PRoGRESSIONIST. 
Whether he and his co-adjutors ſcribble in verſe or proſe, 
they prove themſelves to be either of that fabulous race of 
© men, whoſe heads do grow beneath their ſhoulders,” or 
of the number of thoſe unfortunate perſons, © whoſe brain 
is ſhaken out of its natural poſition.” 


They are perpetually miſtaking one thing for another. 
With the nature and ſignification of words they are wholly 
unacquainted. It would be a proceſs in infinitum to define 
the words which they uſe, as Mr. Locke has well obſerved 
on the names of fmple ideas. In their vocabulary, ſatire 
means encomium, and ſeverity, good-nature. They might 
as well ſtile the law of a country ill-natured, becauſe 
offenders are puniſhed by it. With regard to anonymous 
writing, ſatirical or political, opinions are various. But I 

think 


and therefore I have nothing to obſerve. The Anſwer is ſtiled, © A Letter 
to the Author of that Pamphlet, by a Country Gentleman, formerly of the 
Vaiverſity of Cambridge.” 
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think it was ſaid wiſely and juſtly by Junius“ to gir 
William Draper; “ After voluntarily attacking me under 
the name of Junius, what poſſible right have you to know 
me under any other?“ The Author of the P. of L. has not 
indeed given even the {ſhadow of a name to himſelf : but as 
THe PROGRESSIONIST has been contented alſo to attack 
him under the title of the Author of the P. of L. it may be 


as fairly and as juſtly demanded, „“ what poſſible right can 


The Progreſſioniſt have to know him under any other?“ 
But for one anonymous writer to call ſo vehemently upon 
another to give his name to the world, muſt be added to that 
number of abſurdities which he has bound in ſheaves, and 


ſtacked ſo plenteoully in Mr. Bells ſhop. 


The Progreſſioniſt ſeems to be in one continued raving 
dream upon a bed of torture, under the influence of irri. 
tation and malevolence. I believe he ſees double ſun, 
and double bookſellers ſhops. He is ſomething between 
Pentheus and Oreſtes, yet perfectly harmleſs. What his 
literary fins are, I know not ; but at leaſt he ſeems to ſuffer 
for other people's trangreſſions. He rants and foams, that 
other folks follow his own example, and till keep their 
names to themſelves. He has not even the ſenſe of Mr. 
Dabble, the Dentiſt, in the exquiſite farce of the Humour. 


iſt, and never puts a plain queſtion to himſelf, © What, 


have I to do with che violence of Sir Antony's temper ?” He 
has indeed a ſtrong paſſion for the grinders; yet like Mrs. 
Matador, in the ſame farce, (as will be ſeen hereafter) one 
would think, “ he glories in having his teeth drawn.” But 


he has a higher original, 
Like the great Knight of La Mancha, he comes forth as 
Redreſſer General of literary wrongs, and has an unlimited 
Commiſſion 


* Letter 25. 


* 1 
Commiſſion to act in the ſame manner, and nearly to the 
ſame effect. He is ſaid to have received the Order of his 
calling in a regular manner. He paſſed through every 
ceremony of literary knighthood, having kept watch in 
compleat armour from head to foot, according to the rites of 
chivalry, during one whole night over a pile of books, ranged 
in order on the counter in Mr. Bell's ſhop, in Oxford ſtreet. 
For at preſent bookſellers have no chapels in their caſtles for 
the purpoſe. But it was obſerved, that no perſon attempted 
to meddle with the books, which might eafily be accounted 
for, if I were to mention their names. The age of /iterary 
chivalry is not yet gone. 


The Progreſſioniſt was then let looſe upon the world, and 
ſallied forth mounted on a Proviſional charger, though a 
Knight without a name. Yet he threatened much; and in 
his firſt Eſuy had nearly the ſame ſucceſs with his great 
original. You remember the adventure of the countryman 
and his poor boy Andrew, who ſuffered more ſeverely from 
the interference of the Knight in his behalf.“ The boy 
departed weeping, and the maſter remained behind laughing. 
And in this manner, ſays Cervantes, the valorous Don Quixote 
redreſſed that wrong.” U refer you to the volume itſelf, in 
which is recounted the pleaſant manner obſerved in the 
knighting Don Quixote. The ſpeech of ſelf-congratulation 
on that occaſion, the Progreſſioniſt is ſaid to have ſpoken, and 
applied to himſelf with a very few alterations; after he 
had firſt recommended himſelf to his patroneſs, or literary 
Dulcinea, and then publiſhed to the world his“ Progreſs of 
Satire,” and completed the deſtruction of the Author of the 
Purſuits of Literature. The paſſage is this:“ Glad above 
© meaſure for his ſucceſs, accounting himſelf to have given 
« a moſt noble beginning to his feats of arms, Don Quixote 
* did travel towards his village 27 very great ſatisfaction 
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& of himſelf, and ſaid in a low tone of voice; © Well mayſt 
„thou call thyſelf happy above all other women of the 
* earth; O! above all beauties, beautiful Dulcinea of 
© Toboſo, ſince thy good fortune was ſuch, to hold ſubje& 
« and proſtrate to thy will and deſire fo valiant and renowned 
« a Knight as is, and. ever ſhall be, Don Quixote of the 
„ Mancha; who, as all the world knows, received the order 
* of knighthood but yeflerday, and has deſtroyed to day 
* the greateſt outrage and wrong, which want of reaſon 
* could form, or cruelty commit. To day did he take away 
6 the whip out of the hand of THAT PITILESS ENEMY, 
« who did % cruelly ſcourge, without occaſion, THosk 
„ DELICATE INFANTS.” (a) I am told The Progreſſioniſt 
wiſhed to have the Reverend DR. Park behind him as his 
Squire, and offered to find the Doctor a very good Aſs for the 
purpoſe ; but that delicate infant reſiſted all the propoſed 
honours of Barataria, and would not quit his village. 


On Dr. Parr's zefuſal to act the part of Sancho, and the 
impoſſibility of procuring a proper Squire, The Progreſſioniſt 
quitted the plains of La Mancha, and appeared as the 
ſucceſſor and rival of other Knighis Errant in fields nearer 
home. 


It is curious to obſerve, how THE PrRoGREsSSIONIST 
ſtrives not only to imitate, but to prove himſelf the legitimate 
deſcendant of various heroes of the Dunciad. He has 
revived all the traſh which was vented againſt Mr. Pope, as 
will appear by a ſhort compariſon. The prophecy of the 
bard of Twitnam has been verified: 


ic See the dull ſtars roll round, and re- appear! 


The leaden power of Saturn has prevailed over Mars and 


Jove. Jerningham and the Progreſſioniſt have riſen in the 
oppolite 


{«) Shelton's tranſlation of Don Quixote, b. I. ch. 4. 


L i ] 
fite quartar of the heaven, and Gifford and the Author 
of the P. of L. have looked up, and read their lot wnited in 


thoſe celeſtial ſigns. 


Perhaps it is but doing juſtice to their Authors, if I men- 
tion a nameleſs pamphlet or two, which probably might ne- 
yer have eſcaped from the lumber- room, or ſhop of the 
Bookſeller, if my obſcure diligence had not extracted and 
preſerved them. The Authors think themſelves very lau- 
dable in their intentions. All of them, and the Progreſſi- 
oniſt in particular, have verified the Arabian obſervation, 
that whenever learning is introduced into a brain, whole 
texture is not adapted to receive it, a fermentation enſues, 
till the whole is exhauſted. Though perhaps the writer of 
the P. of L. never read them himfelf, I could have aſſured 
him, that they are but a ſecond edition of Mr. John Dennis, 
Mr. Oldmixon, and the ſoft- flowing Welſted ! If you turn 
to the Prolegomena of the Dunciad, the teſtimonies in favour 
of Mr. Pope, are nearly the ſame as the more modern com- 


pliments of theſe poetaſter-criticks, 


All black, Tartareous, cold, infernal dregs, 
Adverſe to life ! 


Mr. John Dennis thus begins of Mr. Alexander Pope. 
« His precepts are falſe and trivial, or both; his thoughts 
are crude ard abortive; his expreſſions abſurd ; his num- 
bers harſh and unmuſical ; his rhymes trivial and common 
inſtead of majeſty, ſomething that is very boyiſh ; and in- 
ſtead of perſpicuity and lucid order, we have too often ob- 
ſcurity and confuſion.” Hear another deſcription of him by 
this moſt ancient of Criticks, 4 He (Mr. Alexander Pope) 
is a little affeted hypocrite, who has nothing in his mouth 
but candour, truth, friendſhip, good-nature, humanity, and 


magnanimity. He is a great lover of falſehood, &c,” Once 
I | more 


a TS 
more attend to the furious Dennis. © He (Mr, Pope) is a 
creature that reconciles all contradictions; he is a beaſt and 
a man; a Whig and a Tory; an aſſertor of liberty, and the 
diſpenſing power of Kings; a Jeſuiſtical profeſſor of truth, 
a baſe and foul pretender to candour.” As I intend only to 
give you a ſpecimen, I ſhall not proceed. | 


How beautifully has THE PrRoGREsSIONIST,* dilated 
and expanded his predeceſſor's ideas! With what reverence, 
I will not ſay ſervility, but homage, does he tread in his 
very footſteps! It is the love of Lucretius for Epicurus! 
Not the deſire of contention, but of honeſt affectionate 
Imitation. Scarce one idea of his own if you change the 
names of the works. | 


It is the very ſpirit and eſſence of Mr. John Dennis, and 
the ſoft-flowing Welſted, with now and then ſome of Curl's 
better part, and a palpable imitation of ſome of the moſt 
finiſhed ſtrokes in a late modeſt and fimple-minded Tranſlator. 
of Horace. But now attend to The Pregreſſioni/t. 


& Tt (i. e. the Poem on the P. of L.) is ſcarcely ever 
« elegant, but ſometimes it has a degree of poetical ſpirit; 
tc at other times it is not only profaic, but vulgar. Some- 
te times his declamations in the notes appear eloquent, at 
«© others frothy and puerile; on ſome occaſions his ſar- 


e caſms are pointed and juſt ; on others wretchedly trifling, 
| of 


* Sce © The Progreſs of Satire, an Eſſay in Yerſe; with notes containing 
remarks on! The Purſuits of Literature ;"” ſecond edition; with this modeſt 
and complimentary motto to the Engliſh Nation: 

« What if an addle-headed Public praiſe 
The proud conceited Pedant's rumbling lays, 
Shall zue not weigh his inſolent pretence 


In ger ſcales—the ſcales of Truth and Senſe ? 


E 1 } 
« or deliberately ill natured. In his moſt laboured effort 
« at ſublimity he is in part ſucceſsful, but in ſome parts in- 
« flated and obſcure. To cite the feeble and profaic paſ- 
«© ſages in the Purſuits of Literature, would be 79 repeat 
« almoſt half the book. — The purity and propriety of the 
« Engliſh language are often groſsly violated —Some of 
« theſe improprieties he has lately corrected.—I call his 
© Muſe ſhapeleſs, becauſe nec pes nec caput uni reddatur 
« formx. Indeed the whole paſſage in Horace deſcribes a 
« work fimilar to the P. of L. Many of his vulgarities are 
« noticed in a very ſenſible Efſay* called, Impartial Strictures 
« on the P. of L. He has been well denominated a Jeſuit,” 
&c. &c.—This is but a ſpecimen. 


Conſidering that the Progreſſioniſt is ſo ſtrong an advocate 
for decorum, (C and that he has not given his own name to the 
publick) the terms of reproach are ſcattered with a very 
liberal hand, or rather heaped up, on a perſon whom he 
is pleaſed to call“ his adverſary.” Now here I would 
obſerve ; that it does not appear that the author of The 
Frogreſs of Satire” ever publiſhed any other work whatſo- 
ever but that celebrated Eſſay; and I do not find the remot- 
eſt alluſion to the Progreſs of Satire,” in any part of the 
b. of L. It muſt therefore of neceſſity require much inge- 
nuity, or perverſion of mind, to prove that one man can be 
an adverſary to another, who is equally ignorant of his 
perſon and his pamphlet. I am confident that the Author 
of the P. of L. never knew him, or thought of him. If 
that Author had ever condeſcended to itile any man his ad- 
v*r/ary, he would have looked in another quarter. 

A writer, 


* Great writers always quote one another; and in return, his impartial 
Brother ſends us back again to that very /en/ible E/ay, the Progreſs f Satire, 
dee Impartial Strictures, p. 25. Par nobile! 
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A writer, like the Progreſſioniſt, has all the follies of po. 
etical childhood with the vices of ſatirical puberty. I have 
already honoured him too much by extracting ſome proſe 
parts of his pamphlet; but I abſolutely refuſe to paralyſe 
my page with a line of his verſification. The touch of the 
Torpedo could not be ſo fatal to it. I ſubject myſelf indeed 
to ridicule, when I think for a moment of fuch men as 
Warburton and Lowth, when I am toiling over © The 
Progreſs of Satire.” Yet the Babyloniſh, or rather French, 
captivity into which true learning and good poetry are fallen, 
ſuggeſt the words of Lowth. ** I do call, (ſays that illuf. 
*« trious ſcholar) the age itſelf ſemi-barbarous, if you pleaſe; 
* but I do not call EzRA a ſemi- barbarous Peet, for I 
* maintain that EZRA is no Poet at all.”* When we turn 
from Warburton, Lowth and Pope, to the Progreſſioniſt, I 
feel we reverſe the journeying of the Hebrews. From the 
Land of Promiſe, we are paſling to the deſert. 


Surely the Author of the P of L. acted wiſely in declining 
the puny conteſt, Had he ever begged an interview, or made 
overtures for a timid negociation, I hope even the Progreſſi- 
oniſt would have had the ſpirit to have treated him with con- 
tempt. But that Author knew too well the ground on which 
he ſtood. He felt, that the arms, as well as the ſupplies, were 
in his own hand and diſpoſal. I know not whether he would 
have adopted the expreſſions of Warburton; but I am ſure ſome 
of his friends would be ready to do ſo for him. Warburton 
ſaid; Of all the Bœotian phalanx who have written ſcurri- 
& louſly againſt me, there is not one, whom a writer of repu- 
te tation would not wiſh to have his enemy. To my Author- 
& ſhip they are heartily welcome. Rome permitted her ſlaves 
* tocalumniate HER BEST CITIZENS in the day triumph. f 


The 


* Lowth's Letter to Warburton, p. 77 
- Preface to Pope's Works. 
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The Progreſſioniſt in the very out · ſet of his march halts a 
little, He pants even in the Preface, and laſhes himſelf (by 
no means like the Britiſh lion) with his own fail; for the 
Preface and the Poſtſcript are both equally candidates for this 
appellation. The middle or body of his work (I mean his 
whole Eſſay in verſe, with all its appendages) is quite innox- 
ious. He has indeed a great mind to hurt and bite, and an- 
noy ; but having more mind than ability, the effort dies, 
where it might be expected, in the very beginning. 


It would have been happy for himſelf, had he reſted in his 
prime queſtion. He would have ſaved his friends and him- 
ſelf from much additional contempt. He ſays, with ſome 
Chriſtian ſelf-complacency to the Author of the P. of L. 
« Have you, (I will flake THE WHOLE CAUSE upon zZhis 
« iſſue) invariably done unto others, as you would wiſh that 
« others ſhould do unto you ?? Whoever feels the nature 
of human infirmity, has already anſwered the queſtion, and 
borne teſtimony to the folly of the man who could be weak 
enough to propoſe it. But the intention of the queſtion, and 
the region to which he would fain conſign the Author of the 
Purſuits, are eaſy to conjecture. He reminds me of The 
Night-walker, or little Thief“ in the Comedy of Beaumont and 
Fletcher; and has his nurſe, ſervants, bell-ringers, and ſexton 
all ready for his interment. Nay, he ſeems willing to fol- 
low him to the world unknown, and even to anticipate bis 
ſentence. 


Still there is always ſomething unfortunate in the imitations 
of inferior writers. Indeed they ſeldom diſcover the proper 


object of imitation. Sir William Draper was an ingenious 


man, and a good ſcholar, but imprudent in his conduct. He 
had zeal without knowledge, and boldneſs without diſcretion. 
He voluntarily attacked Junius, whole ſhoes latchet, the 

Progreſſioniſt 
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“ Progreſſioniſt declares, the Author of the P. of L. is not 
« worthy to unlooſe.” The wanton and impious levity of 
the alluſion I leave him to reconcile with decorum. The 
Progreſſioniſt is here an unhappy rival to Sir William, in 
putting queſtions from the Scriptures. If I had been the 
Author of the Purſuits, I would have ſaid with Junius, 
* Such a queſtion, Sir, may perhaps diſcompoſe the gravity 
© of my muſcles; but I believe it will little affect the 
& tranquillity of my conſcience.” 


The only queſtion is this; whether an Autbor, of whatſoever 
deſcription he may be, deſerves ſatirical cenſure. If he does 
deſerve it, the point is ſettled ; if that is denied, the parties 
are at iſſue. The Satiriſt writes for the publick; and the 
precepts of Chriſtianity can never be violated, when ſtrict 
publick juſtice is inflicted in any manner. I ſhould feel 
myſelf clear on this charge, if I had been the Author, 
without the aſliſtance of a caſuiſtical Profeſſor of Divinity. 
I ſhould paſs over this, and moſt other of his objections, 
from the debility of the argument; but a reſpect for the 
Engliſh Nation, which has honoured the work on the P, of 
L., inclines me to repel the malignity of the accuſer, and 
the irrelevancy of the charge, 


I know what every Author muſt expect, who ſubmits his 
labours to the publick. If he will write, Criticiſm and her 
ſiſter, Satire will ſeldom be far off He knows the condi- 
tions; nor can I ſee how Chriſtian precepts are violated by 


_ their application. No man ever feriouſly objected to the 


monthly ſeverity, or lunar cauſtick, of our Reviews. If the 
character of any Author is implicated with his book or his 
conduct; his character, book, and conduct mult often be 
examined and fall together. 


The 


L xvü ] 
The pleaſantry of Dr. Johnſon, (than whom no Author 


was ever attacked in his character and writings with more 
ſpleen and injuſtice) may be certainly heard in this reſpect. 
He tells us, that ** the diverſion of batting an author has 
the ſanction of all ages and nations, and is more lawful 
than the ſport of teazing other animals, becauſe for the 
molt part he comes valuntarily to the itake.”* But now, if a 
ci-devant Lawyer tranſlates Horace; or a Dilettante writes 
heavy verſes on th? Progreſs of Society the very name of 
Progreſs we fee is infectious;) or a Doctor in divinity repub- 
liches obſcene poems; or commentators make indecent notes 
on Shakeſpeare ; or men in their old age turn ſchoolboys, 
and publiſh their Greek exerciſes; and they happen to be 
cenſured; what are we to hear? An appeal to the Decalogue, 
and the Sermon on the mount, 


I allow much for the impotence of irritation, when a 
patient, like the Progreſſioniſt, becomes feverous and ſhakes. 
I expect not to find legitimate argument; nor am [I ſurpriſed 
when J look in vain for truth and logick. If I have carefully 
peruſed the Purſuits of Literature, I perceive much playful- 
neſs and humour, which can hardly be reſolved into ill- nature 
or infolence. I do. not wonder that the Progreſſioniſt has 
con founded them. It is perfectly conſiſtent with the nature 
of his underſtanding, and perhaps of his education. Dr. 
Cornelius ſeems to have been concerned for his ſecond ſon. 
« When ideas (of the ſame ſpecies) copulate, they engender 
eoncluſrons, ſaid philoſopher Crambe; but when thoſe of 
different ſpecies copulate, they bring forth abſurdities.“ 
But the Progreſſioniſt ſeems to have forgotten, throughout 
his whole pamphlet, the ninth propoſition of that celebrated 


philoſopher on ſyllogiſms, namely, that “ an hypothetical 
c propoſition 


* Rambler, No. 170. 
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propoſition is only a contract or promiſe of marriage, and that 


from ſuch THEREFORE there can ſpring n real iſue.* 


It appears that the inſtances of playfulneſs and humour in 
the P. of L. are exatly eight,+ in the eſtimation of the 
Progreſhoniſt. He ſeems at leaſt to remember his Accidence, 
and can tell how many parts of ſpeech there are. He ſays 
with great ſelfcomplacency, * Is this Pau,, &c. ?—lg 
this, &c.?—Is this, &c. ? It might be replied, Certainly not, 
So curiouſly happy is he in theſe ſelections, that ſcarce one of 
the eight appear to have been intended as playful or humorous. 
All of them ſeem to me ſevere, ſerious, or monitory, But 
the Author has himſelf given fo full and compleat an anſwer 
to this part, in his“ Introductory Letter,” that more is 
unneceſſary. 


It is rather ſurpriſing, that ſo much ſhould be required of the 
Author of the P. of L. It appears, as if a kind of perfection had 
been expected in his work. Are there no blemiſhes in Ho- 
race and Juvenal? no perſonal reflections, which were well 
underſtood in their time? Was there ever any Satire, addreſſed 
to a Nation at large, which was not in ſome meaſure perſonal, 
at the time in which it was written? Are there no obſerva- 
tions rather flippant, and ſometimes imprudent, in the finiſhed 
ſatires of Boileau and Pope? I believe no ſatirical Poet was 
ever wholly exempt from ſuch b/emiſhes. I would not de- 
fend the faults or defects of one writer, by thoſe of another. 
But I would aſk with great temper, whether in any Satirical 
Poem of the ſame extent, and variety of ſubjects, ſo ferv 
inſtances of imprudence, or impropriety, or inattention can 
be produced, as in the Purſuits of Literature. I very can- 
didly declare, I think it impoſſible If it were of ſuſſicient 
importance, I am of opinion, that each inſtance might 

admit 


Memoirs of Scriblerus, chap. 7. 
+ Progreſs of Satire, 2d edit. Pre face. 


1 
admit of a vindication, if it were adviſeable to produce the 
ground, the authority, and the reaſons for which, as I con- 
ceire, they were introduced. In a revolutionary age, a 
Satiriſt has to contend with dangerous tenets publickly pro- 
ſeſſed, or privately favoured; with novelty, prejudice, 
folly, impudence perſonified, falſe learning, inſolence, the 
rage of ſyſtem, erudition miſapplied, frivolous conduct, 
unthinking levity, open wickedneſs, and ſecret deſigns. 
Men, therefore, as well as their meaſures, and their doctrines, 
muſt be marked, and held forth to the publick obſervation. 
They who have made ſuch objections, are wholly ignorant 
of the nature of the time. But if ſuch objections are 
indeed juſt, “ Down, down, proud Satire! though a realm 


be ſpoiled.” 


I always thought that ſome little reprehenſion was due to 
the Author of the P. of L. in a few inſtances. I will 
meet The Progreſſioniſt, but not half-way. I cannot 
encounter ſuch a Major Sturgeon in poetry, in all his 
marchings and counter-marchings, and particularly in this 
laſt expedition. 


I think it was improper in the Author of the Purſuits to 
ſpeak flightingly of Mr. Abbot, a member of parliament, a 
gentleman of learning and great reſpectability of character, 
for his intended Digeſt of the Laws. But the Author of the 
J. of L. ſeems to have withdrawn his cenſure very readily, 
and upon an early conviction of its impropriety. It 
appeared but in e edition of the Fourth Dialogue, publiſhed 
ſeparately. Yet I till maintain, that a publick caution to 
the ableſt man in the kingdom, is not unuſeful at ſuch a 
time as this; nor can the Progreſſioniſt be acquainted with 
the motive, which might have given rife to it. But with 
ſuch a writer repentance and amendment are but evidences 


of increaſed guilt. Gaudet monſlris, mentiſque tumultu. 
Az 


6 


As to the ſuhject of the Roman Catholick religion, and 
de various dilculions on the French emigrants, and 
particularly the prieſts, the Author of the Purſuits ſtands in 
need of no additional vindication. In all his notes, and in 
his introductory letter, he has given a full, perſect, and 
compleat explanation of his publick ſentiments. I think it 
ſatisfactory. In my ſolemn opinion, his motives were honeſt; 
his caution juſtifiable; his reaſons forcible and convincing ; 
and the meaſures he recommended, appear to have been die- 
tated by ſound policy and charity, and the true humanity of 2 
Proteſtant ſtateſman. The late proceedings in Ireland are the 
beſt (and as I am perſuaded, an wnanſwerable) commentary 
on his text. I refer you to his own words, and arguments: 
for I will not diſcuſs the matter again needleſsly. The moral 
babble of the Progreſſioniſt on this occaſion might be natural 
enough in the mouth of Mr. Jerningham. 


t 


In my full and moſt unequivocal belief, the Author of the 
P. of L. never intended any ridicule whatſoever on“ The 
Literary Fund.” Nothing but malice or ſtupidity could 
miſrepreſent him in this inſtance, and the playful alluſion to 
the Sportula. He was ſpeaking of Mr. Boſcawen's Horace, 
which he did not admire; and that gentleman being 'a 
Commiſhoner in the V:Fualling Othce, appears to have 
ſuggeſted the alluſion, which gave offence, when tortured 
into a hidden meaning. And very probably when the Author 
found it ſo unaccountably miſunderſtood, he omitted it. I 
am convinced that a man of his diſpoſition never could 
have caſt a refleCtion either on that, or on any other uſeful 
inſtitution whatſoever. If Mr. Boſcawen publiſhed his 
tranſlation of Horace, I ſuppoſe there is no ſtatute of pains 
and penalties for thoſe who are ſo unhappy as to diſapprove 


of it. I join with the Author of the Þ, of L. in his opinion 
of 


— — 


1 


of the tranſlation. I ſpeak impartially; for I have not the 
flighteſt acquaintance with Mr. Boſcawen: I know not even 


his perſon. 


If ſuch is the ſcheme of interpretation and allegory, which 
is to be introduced into this country by the Progreſſioniſt, I 
ſhall ſoon expect to ſee him prove, that the Art of Cookery, by 
that excellent and uſeful citizen Mr. John Farley, is one con- 
cealed Satire, from beginning to end upon the literature, and 
government of this country, under the form of receipts and 
made diſhes. There is one of them which, I am ſure the 
Progreſſioniſt will aſſert and prove to be directed againſt him 
2nd his pamphlet. The reader of taſte will perhaps be of the 
ſame opinion. It is called, Tyr CaLr's Heap Surprized.” 
The metaphorical culinary citizen informs us, in page 116 of 
bis“ valuable work, that“ Tart Calr's Heap Surprized“ 
is an elegant zp-diſh, not very expenſive.+ He recom- 
mends us to prepare it, by raiſing off the ſkin with a ſharp- 
pointed knife, and as much meat from the bone as you can 
Faſſibly get; ſo that it may appear like a whole head when ufd; 
but be careful not to cut holes in the ſkin.” He then re- 
commends a mixture of pepper, the beſt (Allict) ſalt, and 
other pungent ingredients; and he fays, “ pour a little 
of it into the ears, and the reſt into the head.” This ſevere 
ſtyle, and the clear alluſion to the Progreſs of Satire, 
is too evident to admit of a doubt. Hercules is not better 
known by his foot, than the Frogreſſioniſt's pamphlet from 


Mr. Farley's receipt. If ſuch is the tendency of the book, 
Mr. 


* Art of Cookery made plain and eaſy to every underftanding in the 
kingdom, by John Faley, Cook to the London Tavern, 3th Edit.— 
N. B. It is ſaid to be among the tracts recommenced by the Hou. 
the Commilitoners of H. M. Fi&ualling Office, for promoting gocd 
uving, &c. &c. | | 


} Progreſs of Satire, price 28. 
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Mr. Pitt and Mr. Dundas will do well to look with caution, 
in their viſits to the London Tavern, on the deſigns of 
C:tizen John Farley aud his dangerous compoſitions. From 
theſe interpretations I ſhrewdly ſuſpect that the State appre- 
hends as much danger from Mr. Farley, as the Literary Fund 
does from the Author of the P. of Literature. 


As to the charge againſt the Author of the P. of L. of 


having admitted any expreſſions of an indecent nature, I think 
it perfectly ridiculous. The paſſages which are brought to 


ſupport the opinion, may be again ſubmitted to the reader. 
The following is termed by the Progreſſioniſt “ groſsly 
indecent.” It ſhould be firſt recollected, that the paſſage 
itſelf is declared by its Author, © to record the political 
converſion of Lord Loughborough to Mr. Pitt's party,” 
This is done under the imagery taken from the ſerenata of 
Acis and Galatea. The lines are theſe: 


« Nay Thurlow once, tis ſaid, could ſing or ſwear, 

Like Polypheme, I cannot, cannot bear; 

For, ah! preſumptuous Acis wreſts the prize, 
And raviſhes the nymph before his eyes ; 

Such feats his honour httle Pepper ſaw, 

In all the pride of muſick and of law.“ 


When the meaning of the paſſage is declared, and the 
alluſion to a well-known ſtory ſo fully underſtood, it exceeds 
all power of face to be grave at ſuch a charge. 


Dr. Jobnſon, in his Dictionary ſays, to raviſb is to 
fake away by violence, and he quotes Shakeſpeare for the 


illuſtration: 


« Their 


P. of L. Dial. 2. v. 35. read alſo the note. 


1 


© Their vow is made 
To ranſack Troy, within whoſe ſtrong immures 
The raviſid Helen ſleeps.” 


make no doubt, that THE OrPos1T10N, and that good 
man, Mr. Fox, thought this raviſbing of ſo able an aſſiſtant, 
or rather leader of the party, a direct and moſt indecent 
felony on the part of the miniſter. In my opinion, the 
Poet ſuppoſes a little more than the truth, and ſucceeds 
in ſiction. I conceive the Nymph was willing to be won, 
yet not wholly unſought. I know nothing of that reluctant 
amorous delay, with which Lord Loughborough reſigned 
his /-ga/ charms to Mr. Pitt. The miniſter well knew by 
whom the armour of that political virgin had been often 
tried. Blood and war were to be her dowry, Her bridal 
gown was ſoon changed into the ſagum of a ſiege- directing 
Chancellor. If this be indecent, I ſhall leave it to the cabinet 
at St. James's to juſlify the aſſault. If I had been the Author 
of the P. of L. I ſhould be in no pain for the Panel. 


The Progreſſioniſt affirms, that“ Sir James Bland Burgeſs, 
Baronet, is ridiculed for not having made his Poem laſci- 
vious and indecent.” The paſſage itſelf is the beſt anſwer. 
The Poet ſpeaking in the Second Dialogue, that he could do, 
ſuch and ſuch things; among them he ſays, 


« Or to Cythzron from the Treaſury, move, 
And like Sir James Bland Burgeſs, murmur love.” * 


Irefer you to the whole of the note upon theſe lines, of which 
the following is a part. Sir James ſays of Cupid, © That 
boy and that boy's deeds ſhall not pollute my meaſure.” The 
Author of the P. of L. ſays; * Now when I conſider what 
Virgil and Taſſo have ſaid and ſung of © that boy and that 
boy's deeds,” it is a /ittle prudijh in Sir James Bland Burgeſs, 

Baronet, 


* P. of I.. Dial. 2. v. 63. and the notes. 
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Baronet and Poet, on ſuch a ſubject to have ſuch fears. A 
poet may be a little playful.” I believe there is not a Court in 
the whole world, not even a Jury of the Muſes and Graces 
in the iſland of Love, who would not acquit the Author of 
any charge, but that of pleaſantry. I think the Progreſſioniſt 
has not quite forgot his former character in La Mancha, and 
has yet ſome ſecret Dulcinea of Toboſo, whoſe charms he 
has ſworn to defend and maintain againſt the whole univerſe, 
I ſhall not be ſurpriſed to hear of ſome new freaks in the 
Brown Mountains. | 


The Progreſſioniſt next informs us of ſome © infamous 
alluſions reſpecting Mr. GeoRGE. STEEVENS.” For my 
own part, I am totally ignorant of any © infamous alluſions,” 
whatſoever to that molt accompliſhed Editor of Shakeſpeare, 
I have examined the P. of L. again and again, and can only 
find, that Mr. Steevens is called the Whipper-In of the 
Shakeſpeare Pack of Commentators. He is complimented 
for his learning and abilities; and reprehended for the 
indecency of ſome of his illuſtrations of Shakefpeare. His 
very early viſits to London from Hampſtead, to correct his 
edition of the poet in 1793, gave the Author of the Pur- 
ſuits ſome ſportive apprehenſions of his claſſick purity, 
And why? Becauſe Aurora might have miſtaken Mr. 
Steevens at ſo early an hour for her own Cephalus, Riſum 
teneatis? 


The Author of the P. of L. has not attempted to penetrate 
Mr. Steevens's retirement on the Heath of Hampſtead, or to 
pry into the myſteries of his cloſet. The retreats of virtue 
and erudition were ever ſacred. The conſolations of ſolitary 
reflection are reſerved for men of uncorrupted integrity ; 
they need not fly from their enemies, or from themſelves. 


They 


«Sa 


They have 2 claim to private affection, ſeconded and con- 
firmed by the publick eſteem. In all the buſy agitations of 
literature and philoſophy, they remember thoſe honourable 
principles which have uniformly directed their conduct; they 
remember them, and are at peace. As I cannot diſcover 
what alluſions the Progreſſioniſt inſinuates, I am under the 
necellity of diſmiſſiing the charge. If he ſhould think 
proper to ſpecify them, time might be found for the diſcuſſion. 
Till then, I am ſilent through ignorance. The Editor of 
Shakſpeare has no need of ſuch a pen as the Progreſſioniſt's 
in his defence. If Mr. Steevens himſelf ſhould be inclined 
to preſent the world with a Hiftory of his own life and 
evritings, he could not leave a more inſtructive leſſon to 
poſterity. 


The indignation of the Proꝑreſſioniſt next riſes to a more 
than ordinary height, When he thinks of that ornament of 
the Court of King's Bench, Mr. Barriſter Erſkine. For my 
own part, I think no one appears to have wiſhed health and 
{pirits to Mr. Erſkine more than the Author of the P. of I. 


“ And while the buſy Hall 
Attracts him till to toil for power or gold, 
Sweetly may He his vacant hours poſſeſs 
In Hampftead, courted by the weſtern wind.“ 


But it ſeems the Progreſſioniſt is very angry at the 
mention of Mr. Erſkine's Materia Medica. If indeed the 
poppy were deſcribed on the brow of a poet, he would 
underſtand the propriety of it: but if the opium is ſaid to ſink 
into the fcull of a Lawyer, we are told, that all ſhame is loſt. 
| D The 


* Armſtrong's Art of Health B. 1. 
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The Progreſſioniſt, in the fury of his zeal to prove 


that he himſelf is ſleepleſs, appears in an attitude Copied 
from Bedlam, or Parnaſſus: 


Fire in his eye, and papers in his hand, 
He raves, recites, and maddens round the land. 


If Mr. Erſkine has read his defence by this real enemy 
to his reputation, I well know what he would think and 
ſay, when fuch ſtupidity is offered for wit, and any nar- 
coticks (but his own) for reſtoratives. 


What drop or noſtrum can this plague remove? 
Or which muſt end me, a fool's wrath or love ? 


But, after all, what are theſe ſarcaſtick and contemp- 
tuous terms on Mr, Erſkine? What is this note ſo“ un. 
worthy of a gentleman or a ſcholar?” If I had been the 
author, I ſhould not offer any other apology, than he 
words upon the record, produced and read in court. The 
Clerk may now read them, if he pleaſes. 


« In ſtate affairs all Barriſters are dull 
And Erſkine nods, the opium in his ſkull.““ 


If I had written them, I ſhould be moſt in pain for the 
firſt line. Conſider, how diſcouraging, how unkind to the 
Profeſſional Gentlemen in the Houſe of Commons. It is 
delivered as a ſelf-evident propoſition. There are indeed 
many exceptions to it; and the queſtion is nov rather nice, 


and perhaps dangerous. EreCt your ears! From Lincolns 


Inn to Bloomſbury, © The hum of either army ſtilly ſounds!” 


'The Author of the P. of L. muſt ſurely have forgotten 
himſclf. | 


We all remember, when THurRLow and WEDDER- 
BURNE were called into Parliament, how ſoon they proved 
| what 

* P. of L. Dial. 4. p. 360, 7th ecit, 
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what manner of men they were. They ſeparated the lawyer 

from the ſtateſman, It was a proud day for the Bar at that 
od. Never before were ſuch irreſiſtible, overbearing 

powers and talents diſplayed by the official defenders of a 

Miniſter. 

| Hos mirabantur Athenæ 


* Torrentes, pleni et moderantes fræna theatri. 
d 
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Lord North indeed, when he appointed Thurlow and Wed- 
derburne his Attorney and Solicitor General, meant no more 
than to give ſpirit, eloquence, and argument to his meaſures; 
but in effect he hung a millſtone on the necks of all their 
ſucceſſors. This by the way. 


I proceed to the ſecond verſe and the comment upon it. 


« And Erſkine nods, the opium in his ſkull,” 


The note begins thus. Mr. BarrisTER ERSKINE is 
« famous for taking opium in great quantities; (I have 
« often heard him ſpeak in praiſe of it) and if he proceeds 
« in this manner, it is apprehended that his political facul- 
& ties will die of too large a doſe, of which there are ſome 
« ſymptoms already.” Here is the aſſertion. A plain 
matter of fact, acknowledged and approved by Mr. Erſkine 
himſelf, and the Author of the Purſuits only exprefles a 
kind apprehenſion, and ſolicitude for the conſequences, 
The words“ Mr. Barriſter Erſkine” ſeem to be repeated, 
merely that Mr. Erſkine might always remember the publick 
opinion, and never conſider himſelf as a ſtateſman, but by 
way of eminence, The Barriſter. 


0 0 


I can fee neither contempt nor ſarcaſm in the obſerva- 
tion. I think it indeed rather adulatory at the expence 
of his brethren. They are all declared to be dull in ſtate 
affairs; but ſome powerful cauſe ſeems neceſſary to pro- 


duce dulneſs in Mr. Erſkine. There may be alſo a gentle 
admonition 
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admonition or ſome alluſion, more than meets the ear. We 
are told, that the higheſt Rulers in that Nation, which is 
moſt celebrated for an attachment to Opium, are ſeldom 


inclined to bear any brothers near the throne. And this is 
an allegory. 


But the Progreſſioniſt, who generally draws his logick 
from Dr. Cornelius, ſeems ſtrangely to have forgotten 
a grand rule of Philoſopher Crambe, * That there can be 
no more in the concluſion than there was in the premiſes.” 
But in argument he redoubles his veneration for him, by 
ſtrictly adhering to another dictum of his great Inſtructor, 
namely “ that the concluſion always follows the weaker 
part.”* The underſtanding of the Progreſhoniſt ſeems 
indeed to be in ſuch a ſtate, that I do not think it expe- 
dient to awaken or even to diſturb it. Sleep is the beſt reſto- 
rative; but there is' a ſleep, which is unto death. 


It is allowed that Mr. Erſkine is a man of talents and 
great eloquence; and has made more extenſive conqueſts 
in his profeſſion than any of his predeceſſors. Be it ſo. 
Expende Annibalem! Every honour is paid to his genius, 
and profeſſional rank and diſtinction; but his political 
eminence and ability are abſolutely denied. In the hall 
of Eolus he is declared ſupreme; but the command of the 
trident, which he had vainly and ſo unaccountably aſſumed, 
is wreſted from him. 


When THE STORMS are once ſet at liberty, Mr. 
Erſkine knows, that wiſdom and power are often inefficient 
for their control. They are repreſented, by the Poet, as 
in one perpetual ſtruggle againſt authority, reluctant and 
terrible. It is a cavern vaſt and ſpacious, a priſon houle, 


where they are chained down in confinement. But when 
| the 


Memoirs of Martinus Scriblerus, chap. 7. 
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the ſpear is thruſt into the fide of the mountain to unlooſe 
them, and they are unlooſed ; the day and the ſky di ſap- 
ear; darkneſs is interrupted by the lightning alone, and 
general deſtruction and deſolation ſeem to be inevitable. In 
France, and in every country which France has invaded- 


deceived, revolutionized, and plundered, this picture of 


political ſtorms has been realized. 


But Mr. Erſkine, though he knew all this, did not feel 
his heart hambled. His voice, his talents, and his doctrines 
have been all exerted in ſtrange union againſt the beſt 
political intereſts of Great Britain. I agree with the 
Author of the P. of L. that his pamphlet on the French 
war is flimſy and puerile. I am ſtill more inclined to 
think it reprehenſible and dangerous; it is full of miſre- 
preſentations. There is not one mark of a Stateſman's 
mind impreſſed on any page. Mr. Burke firſt read the 
writing on the great wall of France, and made known to 
Europe the interpretation thereof. 


Mr. Erſkine forgets, that the French themſelves require 
ſomething more than the talents of a Barriſſer, however 
brilliant, to direF their councils. An honourable and uſeful 
profeſſion in a free country, is Mr. Erſkine's undoubted right. 
Let him remain there with credit to himſelf, and advantage 
to others. I hope never again to hear that eloquence, fo 
ſucceſsful in defending the religion of his country in her 
courts of law, employed againſt her ſafety and her govern- 
ment. His vanity may deceive him; and it is indeed deceived, 
if he thinks that Barras or Talleyrand, by any future order of 
a Directory, would“ clothe him in ſcarlet, and put a chain 
of gold about his neck, and make a proclamation concerning 
him, that he ſhould be the third ruler in” the new Republick. 
No. They would ſoon forget the tinſel of his eloquence in 
the ſterling weight of his property. There 1s no ſecurity 

againſt 
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againſt the Goth or the Gaul. The myſtery of their mors. 
lity and of their politicks is penetrated, and revealed in 
open day to every inhabitant of the civilized world, 


Periere latebræ 
Tot ſcelerum; POPULO VENIA EST EREPTA NOCENT1; 
AGNOVERE Ss VOS!“ 


There is a fatality which attends the Progreſſioniſt whe. 
ther he marches through. Weſtminſter Hall, or loiters in the 
Treaſury Chambers; whether he appears as a Nuncio from 
the ancient Vatican, or in the weeds of Dominick from the 
Caſtle at Wincheſter. His judgment and underſtanding 
keep pace with his natural politeneſs. He provokes a 
diſcuſſion, which might have ceaſed; and revives a contro- 
verſy which, but for bis imprudence, might have reſted, 
Yet he ſays, that he intends © to ſhew the artifice and ma- 
lignity of the Author of the Purſuits of Literature in their 
true light;z” the friends of that work will be pleaſed when 
the charge is repelled. The reſpect due to the Engliſh Na- 
tion who have honoured it, and whom the Progreſſioniſt, 
with his uſual courteouſneſs, ſtyles “ he addle-hended pub. 
lick,”+ may require ſome juſtification. The hand of friend- 
ſhip and affection for the truth and importance of the work 
will, I truſt, be able to effect it. 


The conduct of the Progreſſioniſt frequently reſembles 
that of Sir William Draper, though without one trait of 
the learning and ability of that undaunted Knight. The 
defence of Lord Granby by Sir William, and the zeal of 
Major Scott for Mr. Haſtings are almoſt proverbial for 
their conſequences. I am alſo of opinion, that if the Reve- 
rend Dr. Warton had been abandoned by the Progreſſioniſt, 

it 


* Lucan. lib. 4. v. 192 
Maite to the Title Page of the Progreſs of Satire. 
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jt would have been eſteemed as no breach of friendſhip by 
the learned Editor of Pope's works, 


I have juſt re-peruſed the whole of the objections made 
by the Author of the P. of L. to Dr. Warton's edition of 
Pope, and the comments on thoſe objections by the Pro- 
greſſioniſt, and his Impartial Brother. Sancho and Quix- 
ote were not more faithful to each other. The Caſtilian 


gravity is happily tempered with a ſententious proverbial 


buffoonery. 'They ſeem equally zealous for the helmet of 
Mambrino, and the doctorial robe of Joſeph Warton. They 
find a few ſpots upon the divine ermine and academical 
ſcarlet, and by an aukward attempt to remove them, the 
marks become indelible, and fink into the very grain. They 
exert all the ſinews of the body, but fury and violence, as 
uſual, relax thoſe of the mind. The terms, © inſolence, 
brutality, cowardice” and ſome others, are ſo familiar in 
their mouths, that the colour of their forehead is not more 
conſpicuous than the ground of their hearts. 


Let me aſk them: have they ever weighed ſeriouſly the 
period in which we live? Have they felt the neceſſity of 
guarding with greater and till increaſing vigilance, every 
avenue to moral corruption? We are reminded now more 
than ever of the conceit of the fabuliſt, not inelegantly 
applied by the orator of Byzantium.* „ Sorrow is made 
more permanent. The clay, of which man was formed, 
was not tempered with water, but with tears.” The miſe- 
ries of all civilized ſtates are multiplying in every form, and 
ſpringing up from ſources never yet conceived. New foun- 
tzins are opening under our feet, and they caſt forth waters 


of 
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of bitterneſs. Channels muſt be prepared to carry them vx 
the land in every direction. Time and the hour have not 
yet run through the rougheſt day, which Great Britain and 
Ireland ever experienced, Among the cauſes of many pre. 
fent calamities, I fear we muſt number the intemperance of 
Literature in one kingdom, and the neglect of culture in the 
other. I think it very wiſely obſerved by Mr. Pitt, in the 
Houſe of Commons, that ignorance and want of inſtruction 
diſpoſe the mind to revolution and rebellion. It is equally 
true, that the dreams of a heated brain, the meteors of 
modern philoſophy, and the beatifick viſions of experimental 
ſtateſmen and accredited ſcholars, have produced the ſame 
fatal tendeacy. We have lived to ſee no mimick deſolation. 
Palaces have been unpeopled, battlements have been ſhaken, 
fortreſſes laid proſtrate, and every poliſhed edifice defaced 


and mutilated. 


The mine was laid and ſprung originally by Literature, 
falſely ſo called. And when the ſtrict and unbending 
principles of morality are relaxed or diſcountenanced, and 
the paſſions let looſe and inflamed by licentious language and 
luſcious imagery, the ruin is ſoon compleated. The horrors 
are realized, and fiction is no more. At ſuch a period as 
this, are we to riſe and watch, or to be for ever fallen ? 


If I had not a greater regard for Dr. Warton than the 
Progreſſioniſt has, I ſhould copy the whole note on his 
edition of Pope's works, from the Purſuits of Literature, 
I think every charge in that note may be ſubſtantiated. In 
particular, the charge of having publiſhed the ſcandalous 
Imitation of the Second Satire“ of Horace, againſt the laſt 

injunctions 


The Impartial Brother of The Progreſſioniſt ays, that“ Dr, Warton 
is reprehended for publiſhing the Satiren of Pope.“ Strictures, page 27.— 
| only notice it for the wilful miſrepreſentation of the p/ural for the ſingular. 
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injunctions and directions of Mr. Pope himſelf, admits of no 
Jefence whatſoever. There is a ſhameleſſneſs, as well as 
folly, in ſome parts of the Progreſſioniſt's defence, which I 
could not have expected. 


The Author of the P. of L. well knew the humanity and 
charaQeriſtick of an Engliſhman ; and the reſpect due to age 
and learned repoſe. I am convinced, he felt a veneration 


ſor the hoary head, and the laurels of a veteran. He ſeemed 


to regret, that all ſcholars have not preſerved the ſame con- 
fiſtency and propriety with Mr. Bryant and Mr. Melmoth 
but he moſt certainly expreſſed himſelf with that warmth, 
ſeverity, and earneſtneſs, which the intereſt of his country 
ſeemed to demand. De Republica graviter querens, de He- 
mine nihil dixit. 


The Author of the P. of L. put this plain queſtion: © Am 
I to ſpare publick criticiſm (of an edition of Pope's works) 
becauſe of Dr. Warton's age?“ And he aſks, © Is it in the 
title page of the edition?“ or he might have added, “Is 
there any alluſion to it in any part of the work?” If the 
edition is not deſigned to ſuperſede, by its excellence, the 
uſe of Dr. Warburton's, or any other, the argument might 
be changed in ſome meaſure. But there is no compromiſe, 
no qualifying circumſtance whatſoever. 


The Author of the Purſuits expoſtulated with Dr. Warton 
on the impropriety of ſeeming to laugh at, or to decry, the 
uſe of moral ſatire, and the endeavours after a reformation of 
manners. He alſo ſtrongly condemned the Doctor for the 
tendency of many of his notes, to favour thoſe fatal opinions, 
by which Europe has been overthrown. The Mithonaries - 
of the French Propaganda are in every country. Troy was 
not in greater danger from the arts of Sinon, than Pruſſia 
is at this moment from the Abbe Sieyes. 


e The 
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The Author of the P. of L. ſaid alſo, that Dr. Warton 
praiſed VoLTAIRE too much. Surely whoever is ſully 
acquainted with the defolation and miſery which Voltaire's 
writings and principles have effected, will be ſurprized at the 
mildneſs of the term, by which they are characterized. «] 
have always been as ready (ſays Dr. Warton) to cenſure his 
inconſiſleucies, as to praiſe his talents.”* Any perſon who 
has read Baruel's Memoirs of Jacobiniſm, will be aſtoniſhed 
to hear of the inconfi/iency of a man, whoſe actions, writ. 
ings, and principles formed one regular, conſiſtent, and un- 
deviating plan for the deſtruction of all religion and eſta- 

bliſhed government. I ſhould have expected another tone 
and other language from a Doctor in Divinity. 


I remember that Doctor Moore, in his View of the 
French Revolution, f tells us, it was Voltaire's misfortune 
not to be a believer in Chriſtianity. He told us well. He 
ſays alſo, that his attempts to overturn the eſtabliſhed religion 
of his country, cannot be excuſed. Why, well too. But 
he and Dr, Warton both concur in a ſtrange obſervation, on 
the reſpect with which Voltaire treats Chriſtianity in all his 
Dramas. f Dr. Moore calls it a peculiarity. But what does 
that prove? Dramatick characters ſurely muſt be drawn 
conſiſtently. A writer of plays muſt not openly outrage the 
government or religion of his country; more eſpecially in a 
n Roman Catholic kingdom. Neither the police, nor the 
at audience, would ſuffer ſuch characters and ſuch repreſenta- 
tions on a publick theatre. Beſides, an open, apparent 
reſpeQt and recommendation of Chriſtianity was an eſſential 


part of Voltaire's plan to overthrow it. He was an actor 
himſelf 


Dry 
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himſelf in every thing. Cujus libet rei emulator et diſſimu- 
later. The people knew nothing of the amulet, or horrid 
formulary, which he wore under his cap, and ſigned in cvery 
letter to his private friends. The © Ecraſez P Infame,” 
had not then been made publick. What could they know 
of his interior? On his knees before the Romiſh maſs in a 
ublick church; with a Confeſſor openly maintained in his 
houſe ; with a chapel in that houſe, and regular daily ſervice 
in that chapel; with every exterior reverence and obedience 
to the national religion and catholick ſuperſtition ; the kiſs 
of Judas was fidelity, when compared with the calm, deli- 
berate, ſecret, exterminating hypocriſy of this arch Theo- 
machiſt. 


The firſt Traitor lived to repent, that he had“ betrayed 
the innocent blood.” The Sanhedrim of the day told him, 
« What is that to us, ſee h to that.” He caſt down the 
money before the prieſts, and elders in the temple, departed, 
and periſhed by his own hand. The Sanhedrim of France, 
when they met, had indeed nothing lefr but the aſhes of 
their Founder to canonize. What they could do, they did. 
They acknowledged his work, and his ſervices, being ſo 
done and ſo allowed. If they had been inclined to take hir 
pieces of ſilver and gold, it would have been very /awf/ 
tor them to have put them into the national treaſury, for it 
was THE PRICE OF BLOOD. They might have been ſtill 
more conſiſtent. They might at leaſt have taken Ferney 
from his heirs for the uſe of the martyrs of the Revolution, 
and called it“ The field of blood,” unto this day. Upon 
my word, Sir, we are inſulted with mere words on theſe 
lubjects; when one Doctor calls them peculiarities; and a 
Divine of the Church of England terms them inconfgencies. 
! underſtand not theſe prudent ſubmiſhons, theſe polite 
tears of giving offence to any literary cabals in this, or any 
2ther kingdom. I would court no favour, no patronage, no 
applauſe 
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applauſe from thoſe perſons, whom Dr. Moore terms the 
« Elite des Philoſophes,”* the choſen elect of the modem 
philoſophy. 


If the name of Dr. Warton, and his age, and his merits 
are regiſtered in every country, and in every climate, where 
the voice of Englith poetry is heard, and the name of Pope 
and his works venerated, the Progreſſioniſt might indulge his 
vein for panegyrick. He comes forth with ſuch determined 
fierceneſs and proweſs; te claims for Dr. Warton, whatever 
does or does not belong to him in all the territories of litera- 
ture, with ſo ſturdy an earneſtneſs, that you would think 
neither a field, nor a blade of graſs, nor an ear of corn 
belonged to any other perſon. He has all the boldneſs of a 
celebrated advocate, whoſe ſpeech is recorded by a femai: 
hiſtorian: “ Good people, if you do not declare and confeſs, 
e that ALL theſe lands and fields of corn belong to my Lord 
&« Marquis of Carrabas, you {hall all be cut as ſmall as 
«© minced meat.”* I imagine we are all as terrified, as the 
peaſants were, with the threats of his Cat in Bozts. 


Yet perhaps in this little iſland there may be found readers 
of Pope, who, in the fine language of The Progreſſioniſt, 
are ignorant, that“ Dr. Warton has been for nearly half a 
« century one of the brighteſt ornaments to the claſſical 
4% literature of his country.” I am perſuaded that many 
men, many women, and many children, are certainly 
ignorant of this truth (which the Author of the P. of I. 
never denied to a certain point,) and yet they read Pope. If 
The Progreſſioniſt had plain ſenſe, he would have changed 
his interrogatories, which admit of ſo eaſy an anſwer. He 

would 


* Dr, Moore's View of the French Revolution, vol. I. p. 23. 
4- Mother Gooſc's Tales of the Maſter Cat, or Puſs in Boots. 
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would have found that the praiſe of claſſical erudition was 
granted liberally to Dr. Warton; and the defects of the 
critick rarely attracted any cenſure. If the Progreſſioniſt 
had thought, as well as written, he muſt have ſeen, that it 
was not the age of Pope's Editor, but the Divine who forgot 
his age, and the obligations of his profeſſion, that was 
the object of his cenſure. In a vigorous, chearful, and 
reſpected old age, like Dr. Warton's, I diſcover no excuſe 
for his conduct; and he who had ſo uſefully and ſo honour- 
ably preſided over the morals and learning of youth, could 
not have been ignorant of the tendency of ſo inflammatory 
and ſhameleſs a compoſition, as the Imitation of the Second 
Satire of Horace. 


The queſtion indeed is not, whether Dr. Warton is a man 
of learning and ability (which the Author of the P. of L. has 
not denied;) but whether by unpardonable inattention, or 
by careleſſneſs, or by deſign, he has not forfeited the publick 
eſteem as Editor of Pope's Works. He has ſuffered them 
to be degraded and contaminated by the inſertion of ſome 
writings, which no readers called for, many had forgotten, 
and the greater part never knew. Some abler defence, than 
the Progreſſioniſt can make, is required. The evidence of 
the book is before us; the Doctor is taken in flagrante 
delifts ; the proteſt of Mr. Pope is upon record; the decency 
and dignity of an Editor demanded a compliance with that 
proteſt ; the character of the Engliſh nation was violated, 
when the licentious were gratified, the virtuous diſguſted, ang 
the unſuſpecting perhaps corrupted. Upon every principle 
the action was wrong; and it conſtituted a criminal offence 
in a moral and literary court. The Author of the P. of L. 
addreſſed himſelf not ſo much to Dr. Warton, as to the 
Publick. I think he was, and is, right. The offence, (if I 
may uſe, by analogy, the terms of law,) was not bailable; 


no 
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no defence was ſet up by the perſon accuſed, or by any man 
acting by his directions; and I maintain, that the Author 
of the Purſuits acted wiſely and juſtifiably in following it up, 
and proſecuting the Doctor to conviction. The Reverend 
Doctor's office was to ſupport morality, and to diſcountenance 


whatever zended to deſtroy, weaken, or diſcredit it. The 


maxim of the law is wiſe, true, and ſolid : Quando aliquid 
prohibetur, prohibetur et omne, per quod devenitur ad illud,” 
The Doctor and The Progreſſioniſt may anſwer this at their 
leiſure. 


The Author of the Purſuits is ſpeaking of all the readers 
of Pope in every part of the world, where the Engliſh 
language is either ſpoken or underſtood. Whatever poet 
may be neglected, his works are ſtudied. On the banks of 
the Ohio and the Ganges, his numbers are heard with 
delight; and to the inhabitants of thoſe diitant ſhores that 
author would vindicate the fame and conſiſtency of the 
poet. In my opinion, the Progreſſioniſt has hazarded 
ſomething more than the character of his underſtanding. I 
would alſo ſuggeit to him, “ in juſtice to his friends, 
& his future labours ſhould be confined to the care of his 
ac 07v7 reputation.“ 


When Virgil had conſigned his immortal work to de- 
ſtruction by his laſt injunction, Auguſtus interpoſed in 
behalf of the poet, and of all poſterity. The gratitude of 
Italy has been, and will be, re-echoed by every civilized 
nation, till time ſhall be no more. But the requeſt of 
dying men, and in particular of the virtuous and the emi— 
nent, ſhould meet with ſacred attention. By that declara- 
tion, Mr. Pope }:ft his works to the world (I uſe his own 

words) 


* T-nius, letter . 
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words) © as Mr. Warburton * ſhall publiſh them, WIT Hour 
« FUTURE ALTERATIONS.” He certainly provided for 
his own reputation, and the conſiſtency of it, by this direc- 
tion; and he departed in tranquillity. I think Mr. Pope 
has found an avenger of the wrongs his memory has ſuffered ; 
and it remains for The Progreſſioniſt and Dr. Warton to 


reply: 


te Id cinerem, aut manes credis curare ſepultos?“ 


For my own part, I am not ſo ſchooled in ancient or in mo- 
dern claſſicks. In the very winding ſheet of the poet there 
is verge enough to trace the characters of his virtue, and of 
repentance for his errors. 


Lighter charges require ſewer words. The Author of 
the Purſuits reprobated Dr. Warton, and in my opinion 
juſtly, for having exhibited a contemptible, ſmuggled like- 
nels of Mr. Pope. As to the propriety und kindneſs of this 
conduct, I refer to Dr. Warton's own words. The por- 
« trait was drawn <ithout his knowledge, when he was 
deeply engaged in converſation with Mr. Allen in the 
gallery at Prior Park, by Mr. Hoare, who fat at the other 
« end of the gallery. Pope would never have forgiven the 
& painter had he known it. He was 1% ſenſible of the deſor- 
mit) of his perſon, to allow the whole of it to be repre- 
„ ſented. This drawing is THEREFORE exceedingly valu- 
& able.” And THEREFORE the kindneſs and moral deli- 
cacy of Dr. Warton are exceedingly remarkable and conſpi- 
cuous. In kindneſs to Dr. Warton, I ſincerely hope that no 

critick 


r. Pope's laſt Will and Teſtament. 


+ Warton's Pope, vol. I. p. iz. 
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critick will hereafter give the Progreſſioniſt freſh material 
for writing in his defence. 


The Progreſſioniſt is unwilling that any figures on the 
literary canvaſs of * his adverſary” ſhould be unnoticed or 
untouched. He wiſhes to re-animate them all. He has 2 
dexterity bordering on the Andriides, and Automata of the 
day, and pretty much after the ſame manner. He pulls the 
ſtrings, and the puppets dance, and ſometimes continue 
longer on the ſcene than could be wiſhed. The Author of 
the P. of L. contented himſelf with drawing a picture of 
life, as it is. The Progreſſioniſt would fain exhibit the 
figures diſtorted: and as he has often obtained for himſelf 


e the Praiſe of Folly;” has no objection to the caricatures 
of Holbein.* 


He appears to great advantage in the character of 4 
CoNnJURER, or RAREE-SHOW MAN. His glaſs magni- 
fies or diminiſhes at pleaſure, but the objects are very clear, 
When he has prepared his little machinery, the company 
are admitted, and he begins. 


Firſt, he preſents to your view at full length, the figure 
of a Biſhop, drawn from the plains of Saliſbury, with the 
happy genius of Stukely himſelf. He puts a wine-glaſs in 
his hand; by magick turns his port into circulating claret; 
next gives him a twiſt round before the ſpectators, writes his 
name on his back, and diſmiſſes him. 


Then, preſto, a BarkisSTER, from the fatigues of a long 
ſtate-trial, and © inceſſant exertions* for Horne Tooke, 
Citizen Hardy, Thomas Holcroft, John Thelwall, and the - 
whole crew. A bell rings, and up comes an Oy 

with - 


Se“ Fraſmi Mloriæ Encomium figuris Holbenii.“ 
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with opium for Mr. Erſkine, and the dregs for his clerk. A 
chariot next appears; the door opens, and Mr. Erſkine, in a 
Lind of convulſive laſſitude, falls back into his ſeat. A little 
mob of figures riſes, takes off the horſes, and drags the 
Barriſter faſt aſleep into Serjeant's Inn, where he wakes 
jult time enough to make the citizens and citizettes a ſpeech; 
he gives a yawn, and repoſes again. He then wakes, and 
chants firſt a kind of Graduale, compoſed for the chapel of 
an intended republican Con/ervatorio, but without much 
counterpoint. Laſt, with a voce di petto, accompanied by one 
of his virtugſi da camera, the Barriſter ſings out various 
flanzas from his pamphlet on the French War, ſelected for 
the purpoſe ; but perceiving how little effect they have, and 
finding his portamento drowned by an increafing chorus of 
© God fave the King,” louder and louder throughout all the 
Inns of Court; he drops his voice and his pamphlet together, 
and is carried off faſt aſleep, as before. 


The ſcene ſhifts; and lo! an Under-Secretary of State, 
with a Microcoſin before him. A diſtant view of Eton 
college, a tranſparency in the manner of Loutherbourgh. 
He tells the audience, that the Under-Secretary wrote and 
thought when he was a boy, and ſpoke when he became a 
man; and makes the ſpectators obſerve how very trifling the 
difference is between the little, and the great world, and the 
moral of the piece. 


The Progreſſioniſt, or Raree-ſhow man, next preſents us 
with an auction room, with bookſellers and their ſhop-men, 
and various other ſcholars round the table, who generally 
plead ignorance as to the value of the books, till a Doctor 
in divinity explains and nods; and he particularly takes care 
that the ſpectators ſhall know who the doctor is. It was 
obſervable, that in the title page of one of the od black letter 

3 * books, 
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books, there was a figure of Prodigality, contented at laſt to 
feed on Huſks in a foreign country; but the company in ge. 
neral were ſo ſtruck, or offended at the print, that only ene 
gentleman would bid for the book. 


The next change of ſcene is to a hall, or committee-room, 


A phantom riſes with /cales in his hand, inſcribed & Ty, 


and Senſe,”* He puts into one the Baviad and Mæviad, the 
Purſuits of Literature, and ſome of the Anti-Jacobin news. 
papers; and in the other the ſecond edition of the Progreſs 
of Satire, the Impartial Strictures, ſome leaves from the 
Reviews and the True Briton, and Jerningham's poems for 
a make-weight, but all in vain; the art of the conjuror 


cannot prevent the air'of the room from diſperſing them by 
their own lightneſs. / 


We are next preſented with the private ſtudy of a DoQtor 
in Divinity, in which the ſixth volume of Dr. Warton's 
edition of Pope's works is lettered Rochefler inſtead of Pope. 
He ſtrives hard, in laboured terms, to perſuade the ſpeQators 
that the ſcene-painter only is in fault ; but the letters are too 
Plain to be miſtaken. 


The ſcene then changes to a view of the coaſts of Brittany 
and Normandy, with the images of Pantagruel and Panurget 
in the ſhip, when they met nine fail /pooming before the 
wind, full of Dominicans, Jeſuits, Capuchins, Auſtins, 
Bernardins, Cordeliers, Carmelites, and the d-v-l and all of 
holy monks and friars who were going to council at the caltle 
of W . He ſhews you how Panurge played the good 
fellow after the florm was over, and would fain have ſung 

with 


* See the motto to the Progreſs of Satire; concerning © the adle-beatd 
£blick,”” or the Engliſh Nation; and us 0wN © Scales of Truth and Senſe,” 
+ Rabelais, b. 4. chap. 18, &c, 
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9 with Friar John“ the Contra Hoſtium Infidias, as matter of 
4 breriary. The Progreſſiioniſt then comes forward himſelf, 
and gives you to underſtand that his own name is William 
Dreadnought, and ſwears, © by the pavilion of Mars, that 
| he fears nothing but danger.” 
m, 
uth One of the laſt ſcenes exhibits Samuel Johnſon in a 
the deſert iſland, and Junius (from the neighbourhood of Stosv) 
* in a maſk; and between the two, upriſes © Fack the Giant- 
reſs liller in a coat of darkneſs.” In the back-ground a figure 
the of St. John in the wilderneſs, in chiaro oſcuro, with an in- 
for ſcription from the Bible. f 
ror 
1 by The Progreſſioniſt having thus for ſome time recalled the 
publick attention to the objects of his panegyrick, by ſuch a 
judicious exhibition, ſuddenly quits his character of Raree- 
Qor ſhow man, and the language of the Fantocini. He next 
only commences ver/e-maker, and having ſnuffed up a ſuſſicient 
ope. quantity of the fatal bloſſoms on the celebrated tree near 
tors Helicon,} whoſe ſcent alone js death, he rhymes luſtily and 
too furiouſly, and not without great danger to himſelf. He tells 
us how Satire was born and bred, and how ſhe grew up, 
married and had children, and what were the names of the 
rany children, and who were their nurſes. But in ſpite of all his 
mel luſty efforts, the language is ſtill that of lullaby, and it is 
> well, if we can recollect even the matters of fact. But as 
"M he himſelf recollects, that the zeal of a certain deſcription of 
11 of perſons muſt always offend, but moſt of all in rhyme, he 
alle not unwiſely divides his labours. 
« Verſe-man 
good 
ſung * ©. Whether an anceſtor of Job» Milner, of Wincheſter ? 
with 7 Sce the end of The Progreſſioniſt's Preface, 2d edit. 
+} Eft etiam in magnis Heliconis montibus arbos, 
40d Floris odore homincm tetro conſucta necare. 
ak Lucret. I. 6. v. 786. 


= $5 Sce * The Progreſs of Satire,” from p. I. to p. 28; that 1s, © be 
Wy whole of the verſes.” 
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t Verſe · man or proſe- man, term him which you will, 
His head and heart come flowing through his quill; 
His foes will with his life a longer date; 

But ſcarcely will his friends lament his fate.“ 


The Progreſſioniſt then ſuddenly drives to Weſtminſter. 
hall, and caſts a longing lingering look upon the benches in 
the different courts, particularly in the King's Bench. Gowng, 
briefs, demurrers, replications, iſſues, and libels dance before 
his eyes in legal confuſion: and his language is the unnatural 
mixture of law, nonſenſe, verſe, and abſurdity. It is in 
ſhort any thing but the common parlance of Parnaſſus, and 
the courts above. He ſhould take a little inſtruction from 
« The Pleaader's Guide;”, which the friends of wit and 
good ſenſe have long wiſhed to fee compleated. He toils and 
groans, and would fain give Mr. Barriſter Erſkine a retaining 
fee againſt the Author of the P. of L.“ who, (as hedeclares) 
« holds barriſters in ſuch ſupreme contempt.” It would, 
however, be difficult to prove this. He ſpeaks indeed of 
the dulneſs of lawyers in ſtate-affairs ; but as to their dignity, 
brightneſs, integrity, and intelligence in their own department 
he does not ſo much as hint at them. But, I hear, general 
dulneſs is implied in the charge, I make no doubt if ſome 
literary Charles Surface were to aſk the Progreſſioniſt, like 
NMeſes in the play, if it were not ſo; he would fay with the 
little Ifraclite, * O 5%, I will take my oath of that.“ 
Really from the ſpecimen he has given, you might alſo take 
him for Moſes in another point, when Sir Oliver enquires 
after the family library. “ I don't think, ſays Charles, that 
Moss can direct you there. — No, no, he replies, 1 naiver 
meddleſh with books.” Now The Progreſſioniſt certainly 
does meddle with books; but as to underſtanding their con- 
tents, or the plain ſenſe of a ſingle argument in law, proſe, 
or verſe, © dat iſb quaite out of hiſh way.” 


Whether 


r 0 ww 
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Whether logick originally begat law, or law engendered 

logick, I know not; but there is often ſome pleaſant con- 
fuſion between them. Yet I would adviſe the Progreſſioniſt 
to ſpeak with more reſpect of Duncan's Elements, than he 
goes of Blackſtone. It is plain, that he has been formerly 
engaged in an academick hunt aſter truth, and has endeavoured, 
with very great diligence, to diilinguiſh a curve from a 
ſtrait line; but all his induſtry has been in vain, If Eton 
and Oxford united their great maſters in philology and 
philoſophy, in the cultivation of the Progreſſioniſt's under- 
ſtanding 3 1 will ſay with Cicero, “ Invideo ſane Magiſtris, 
qui illum, tanta mercede, nihil ſapere docuerunt.“ I am 
{ure he will never make an honet! livelihood by his logick, his 
law, or his verſe. He gravely tells us, that the irrefragable 
argument of whips and bludgeons is againſt the King's peace; 
but that an action for damages. lies againit the Author of the 
P. of L. Poor man! I am ſure none but his own bookſeller 
will ever ſue the Progreſſioniſt for damages. I believe he is 
like Ebenezer Broadbrim, in Foote's Devil on Two Sticks, 
and would willingly © ſend for a pnjul man in the fleſh, called 
an Attorney, to prepare a parchment, and carry the Author 
of the Purſuits to judgment before the men cloathed in lamb- 
ſein at Weſtminſter.” +I think however the cauſe of the P. 
of L. might be ſafely entruſted to Lord Kenyon. His 
Lordſhip exerciſes the talent of claſlical quotation with too 
curious a felicity, to be very angry at the application of 
Horace, except in h tranſlation. You remember the diſcourſe 
between 'Trebatius and and the Poet too well, to trouble you 
with the paſſage. In my opinion, in theſe times, the Plain» 
tif againſt the Purſuits, (like the Progreſſioniſt by the pub- 
lick) would be hiſſed in Court, my Lords the Judges would 
laugh, and the Defendant be diſmiſſed. 


The Progreffionitt tells us, with great effect, of the approba- 


tion which has been given to his Z/ay by many of the beſt 
| judges, 
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judges, and by the publick in general. He ſays, © he ſcorns 
to quote the private converſations of any man in favour of 
his work.” It is moſt certainly true, that Mr. Bryant, Sir 
George Baker, Mr. Gifford, and Mr. Antony Storer, have 
expreſſed very favourable opinions of © the Purſuits of Lite. 
rature,” Two of theſe ſzur gentlemen the Progreſlioniſt 
could alſo name, as his panegyriſts. Prudence and grati- 
tude however induce him to decline it. It ſeems he has 
ſome regard for the character of the two. But he cannot 
ſtir a ſtep without ſhewing his literary lineage, and heredi- 
tary right to the broad honours of the Dunciad. He is not 

indeed witty himſelf, but he has half Falſtaff's merit; he is, 
and will continue to be, the cauſe of wit and pleaſantry in 
other men. There is an amiable modeſty in with-holding 
the names of the 7209 panegyriſts, while the names of above 
t2v9 hundred and twenty 72vo thouſand, or more, are alluded 
to, namely, tbe Publick in general, who have applauded the 
Progreſſioniſt's little pamphlet. I will ſupply him with a 
ſentence for the next edition, very much to his purpoſe, It 
is conceived in the following words. 


« I, THE PROGRESS1ONI1ST, do here return my moſt 
humble thanks, 1 the utmo/? of my poor capacity, and with 
extreme gratitude, to his Majeſty, and both Houſes of 
Parliament, to the Lords of the King's Moſt Honourable 
Privy Council, to the Reverend the Judges Engliſh, Welch, 
Scotch, and Iriſh; to the Clergy, Gentry, and Yeomanry, 
the Proviſional Cavalry, Vencibles, and Volunteers; and in 
particular, to my worthy friends in Weſtminſter Hall, the 
Inns of Court, Moorſields, and all ather halls and fieids; 
for their generous and univerſal acceptance of THIS MY 
DIVINE TREATISE.““ 


I am 


+ Talc of a Tub, ſect. 10. 
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I am indeed willing to believe, that not an Empyrick in 
the country has his ſtudy filled with fo many atteſtations to 
his extraordinary merit. He need only take his patients 
before my Lord Mayor, to ſwear to the truth, aud then ſeal 
every copy of his Eſſay with his. own name and ſeal, with 
direction howv to uſe it. But, like other quacks, he records 
only the cures. 


In the laſt page of bis P2fſcript, he aſſumes a more awful 
appearance. The Bird, to whoſe quill! he is jo much in- 
debted, believes that he frightens paſſengers by lifting up his 
bill, and biſſing. This is quite in character. He abſolutely 
threatens the Author of the Purſuits * with a continued 
Commentary” on his work. © Such a Commentary, ſays 
he, I had ſketched, and bad /ome thoughts of publiſhing,” 
He reminds his reader of Colley Cibber, and the furious Mr. 
John Dennis; and if he ſhould go on in this manner, it may 
perhaps be neceſſary to give ſome new account of “ The 
ſtrange and deplorable phrenzy of the Progreſſioniſt.“ Nay, 
ſhould the two well-known lines be produced, 


« Some have at firſt for wits, then poets paſt ; 
Turn'd criticks next, and prov'd plain fools at laſt : 


There is great reaſon to think, he would fling down the book, 
like Mr. John Dennis, in a terrible rage, and cry out,“ By 
G—, he means me.“ 


But it ſeems, his Commentary is reſerved. I make no 
doubt it will be penned by the light of Mr. Chalmers's cri- 
tical lamp; or of the modern invention, which conſumes its 
own ſmoke, I believe Pope might as ſoon have dreaded a 
Commentary (for he too was threatened with a Commentary) 
from the pen of Matthew Concanen, 2% <vas bred to the 

law, 
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latv, or to have been affected by the ſcurrilities of ſuch men 
in the Britiſh and London Journals of his time. 


But the Progreſſioniſt tells the Publick, 2h have applaude] 
HIS WORK, that he actually has begun to ſketch the Com. 
mentary. Here again is another palpable imitation of one 
of his Predeceſſors. He reminds me of Mr. Giles Jacob, 
20 was bred to the law, like Mr. Matthew Concanen. He 
alſo fold the Publick, that he diverted himſelf with poetry, 
between the intervals of his more laborious ſtudies, He 
gain told the Publick, that He (Mr. Giles Jacob) has by 


him a poem of his own writing, net Jet finiſhed, which beging 


thus, &c.” The plagiariſm of Dunces is natural. Bur the 
imitation of the Progreſſioniſt is defeQive in one point; be 
has not told the Publick, h9w his Commentary begins. If 
„The Progreſs of Satire” may be conſidered only as the 
beginning, I would adviſe him, not even to advance ſo far 
as the celebrated Canto of the Bear and Fiddle, but to break 
off at an earlier period. 


But you muſt now prepare yourſelf. I am to announce 
the fatal cataſtrophe; rhe death and demiſe of the Author of 
the Purſuits of Literature, declared by the Progreſſioniſt. 
Hear his words. * I perceive my adverſary ſinking without 
a blow. We now ſcarcely ever hear of the Purſuits of Lite- 
rature. The Author HAS HAD His DAY ! and will be more 
remembered hereafter, (if he is remembered) 1N THE WORKS 
of his Antagoniſts, than by his own! ! l“. | 


So ſunk the ſtone of David into the ſront of the Philiſtine: 


ſo falls the Author of the Purſuits of Literature by the hand 


of the Progreſſioniſt! MorgTaLITaTEM EXPLEVIT |! 


As his friend I muſt lament him. I will report him, and 


his cauſe to the unſatisfied. I know he loved his country, 
and 
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and a fain have done her ſome ſervice. I heard him 
ſay, © She has my dying voice.” 


As the election lights on me, as his Apologiſt, I mult riſe 
{rom this ſcene of death, and ſay a few words. Since the 
Author of the P. of L. nas HAD His Dax,“ and is no 
„art; I will requeſt a few minutes in his behalf. The Pro- 
preſionilt yet lives, and poſterity will wonder at his labours, 
in proportion to the admiration of the preſent age. 


Many are the ſayings of the wiſe and eminent, con- 
cerning the love of fame, and of honourable eſtimation, 
Tacitus and Milton have declared it to be the laſt infirmity 
of noble minds. Mr. Pennant has improved upon the 
text, and firſt taught us to anticipate the pleaſure of diſſo- 
jution. But the deſire of liſe and reputation increaſed with 
the ſuppoſed extinction. The ſenſible warm motion of the 
ingenious Naturaliſt ſoon choſe to reſume its functions. 
The Pzonian herbs from Hindsfan have convinced the 
publick that he had only ſuffered a ſuſpended animation; 
and it would be kind if he would inform us all, but 
authors in particular, what dreams attended him in this 
ll:zep of death.* The Progreſſioniſt, full of his own ideas, 
has no deſire of becoming a 4neaded clod ; but waits patzently 
for his deſtiny. 


Yet if I were in his ſituation, I ſhould take the celebrated 
Peter Porcupine,+ for my example. I may here obſerve, 
that America has not a more active, zealous, and uſeful 
citizen, or Great Britain a warmer friend, than. honeſt 


g Peter. 


ee the Life of the late Mr: Pennant, written by himſelf. Since his 
departure from the world, he has publiſhed a kiſtory ot Z7indefiarn, in 2 
Vvo!s, 4to. 


+ William Cobbet. 
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Peter. In his literary features he is rather roughly ſtamped; 
but he underſtands the time. He can deſcant upon the 
deformity of it, and hold a looking glaſs to the world, 
wherein they may ſee {ſtrange fights. © There is a vigour, a 
ſimplicity, and an upright intention in all his works, which 
ſpeak to the heart. When Nature and honeſty are working 
at the root, the plants will be ſound and healthy. Leta et 
fortia ſurgunt, quippe ſolo Natura ſubeſt! J offer, with 
pleaſure, this paſſing tribute to a bold, ſenſible, induſtrious, 
ſpirited, and molt deſerving man. 


I with the Progreſſioniſt would profit by his modeſty, and 
imitate it. Let him ſay fairly for once with Peter; « ] 
ſhould never look upon my family with a dry eye, if I did 
not hope to outlive my works,” * 


But though the Author of the P. of L.“ yas map nis 
DAY,” and is ne more; yet I ſtill think we hear of his work, 
and other countries hear of it too. It ſeems as if they would 
not willingly let it die. In the very day of turbulence, 
terror, and rebellion, Ireland thought proper to adopt and 
naturalize it. Literary leiſure {till found a place with loy- 
alty in her beſt ſubjects. May the times of refreſhing and 
reſtitution ſoon arrive, CUsTODE RERUM CASARE! May 
the words of a poet be ſoon realized by the great and good 
CoENWALLIs, in that deluded, unhappy, and diſtracted 
kingdom. 


Janum clauſit, et ordinem 
Rectum, et vaganti fræna licentiæ 
Injecit, amovitque culpas, 
Et veteres revocavit artes 


I am - 


* 8ee che Republican Judge, or the American Liberty of the Prels, &c. 
by William Cobbet, or Peter Porcupine, p. 49. Printed for Wright, 
Piccaviliy» This pamphlet ſhould be read. 
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am alſo pleaſed to record, that beyond the Atlantick, in 
that country which has reſiſted, and is at this inſtant reſiſting, 
with a temperate, collected, firm, and reflecting wiſdom 
and ſpirit, the tyranny, the arrogance, and the ſhameleſs 
inſidious corruption of the Miniſters of France; this work 
on the Purſuits of Literature is now circulating. The in- 
habitants of rhe United States find in it the true principles 
of practicable government, and the expoſure of pretended 
patriots. They find the principles of religion recommended' 
and enforced, without bigotry and ſuperſtition, or the indif- 
ference of an accommodating philoſophy. Whatever is 
important to man, to ſocial order, and to the bonds of a'l 
good government, is ſhewn by reaſon, by precept, and by 
example. They find the men, the meaſures, and the doc- 
trines marked, which conduce to that end. 


I now ſpeak only of the work, as the Author himſelf 7; 
no more; and even the Progreſſioniſt may adopt the ſenti- 
ments and expreſſions of his favourite Horace : 


Qui prægravat artes 
Infra ſe poſitas, extinfus amabiiur idem. 


It is indeed ſingular and ſurpriſing, when we are told, that 

« the very purpoſe of my deceaſed friend's work is to exalt, 
or depreſs the fame of contemporary writers at his ſovereign 
will and pleaſure.”* Such is the aſſertion of the Progreſſi- 
oniſt. The kindred malevolence of his Impartial Brother 
informs us in terms much ſtronger, and with ſtill more 
effrontery, that! The Purſuits of Literature is an ind i- 
minate abuſe levelled againſt genius and ability of every 
deſcription;” and that it is? An endeavour to depreciate the 
abilitics, 


F Progreſs of Satire. 
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abilities, the learning, and the morals of Tye BRS 
3 


THE WISEST, AND THE GREATEST OF THE sons 
{a ) of Great Britain. 


An appeal to the work itſelf is the beſt anſwer. If you 
turn to the book, you will not be leſs diſguſted, than indig- 
nant at ſuch a charge. The incubation of heated dullneſ; 
upon malignity could alone generate ſuch an abortion. For 
my own part, I wiſh you would once again have recourſe tg 
the pages of the Purſuits of Literature, which, as we are 
told, is © An indiſcriminate abuſe levelled againſt genius, 
and ability of every deſcription ;z” and in which, as it would 


ſeem, nothing is to be found in praiſe of living contemporary 
writers. 


Is the panegyrick on Mr. Bryant, in Are the 
recorded and repeated eulogies on Mr. Burke, living and 
dead, nothing? Is the praiſe ſo liberally given to Mr. 
Roſcoe, nothing? Is the feeling encomium on Mr. Melmoth, 
nothing? Is the folemn and dignified recommendation of 
parts of Mr. King's work, nothing? Is the tribute, fo 
juſtly deſerved, to the philoſophick genius of Mr. Atwood, 
nothing? Is the character of Mr. Pitt's eloquence, firmneſs, 
and ability, nothing? Is the honourable teſtimony to Biſhop 
Hurd's merit, “ the laureat wreath of Worceſter,” nothing? 
Is the record of Biſhop Watſon's literary ſervices, profeſſi- 
onal labours, and ſacred eloquence, nothing? Is the memo- 
rial of Count Rumſord's active and unceaſing benevolence, 
nothing ? Is the generous and juſt praiſe of Mr, Gifford, a 
rival poet in the ſame province, nothing? Are the poets 


| Beattie, Cowper, and Cumberland; the ingenuity and 


deep reſearches of Mr. Maurice; the claſſical and judicious 


labours 


(a) Impartial Striftures, &c. p. 26 and 27, 
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labours of that polite ſcholar Mr. Lumiſden; the ami- 
able mildneſs of the very learned Mr. Cracherode; the 
{entifick {kill and unwearied perſeverance of Mr. Samuel 
Lyſons; the honourable, virtuous, efficient, and conſtitu- 
tional labours of Mr. Reeves; or the pious patriotiſm of Mr. 
Bowdler, paſſed over in ſilence and without honour? Are 
the profeſſional exertions of that excellent, humane, and 
learned lawyer, Sir John Scott; or the dignity, knowledge, 
and temperate eloquence of the Rt. Hon. Mr. Addington, 
forgotten or diſregarded ? Are the erudition and medical 
{ill of the venerable Dr. Heberden, Dr. Glynn, Sir George 
Baker, Dr. Milman, and Dr. Littlehales; the philoſophical 
reſearches of Mr. Abernethy; or the riſing genius, and 
talents of Mr. Weſtall; unnoticed ? Is the glory of Archi- 
tecture, Mr. Wyatt, or the fancy of Mr. Soane, without 
remembrance ? Is the reſpect paid to the learned diligence 
of Mr. Iſaac Reed; to the polite manners, and extenſive 
parliamentary inveſtigations of Mr. Hatſell; and to the cor- 
rect underſtanding of Mr. Planta, to be confidered as 
nothing ? Is the tribute to the liberality, the abilities, and 
generous exertions of Sir Joſeph Banks, nothing? Are the 
teſtimonies to the erudition, piety, and talents of Dr. Paley, 
Mr. Wilberforce, Dr. Hey, Dr. Blaney, Dr. Vincent, and 
Mr. Giſborne, nothing? Are all the juſt honours offered to 
Dr. Douglas, the Biſhop of Saliſbury; to Dr. Sutton, the 
Biſhop of Norwich; to Dr. Yorke, the Biſhop of Ely; and 
Dr. Porteous, the Biſhop of London; to be conſidered as 
nothing? Are they all dead? Is their virtue all defunct ? or 
are they not fil] among the living ornaments of their 
Country? 


Surely this is a voluntary offering to living, con- 
temporary merit. I conſider it, Sir, as a libation from 


dbat 
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that Pierian vaſe, which the Theban once deſcribed, 
ſparkling with the choiceſt dew of the vine. In thi 
at leaſt the Author of the Purſuits of Literature bas 
approved himſelf, as the herald of living genius, truth, 
and virtue, 


But muſt we ſay, that“ the abilities, the learning, and 
the morals, of THE BEST, THE WISEST, and TRE 
GREATEST of the Sons“ of Great Britain, are depreciated, 
becauſe ſuch perfons as I ſhall recite, without one word of 
comment, from the book h fore me, are not mentioned with 
particular honour or commendation? Muſt we conſider 
THEM (however good, wiſe, or great they may be,) as 
« the beſt, the wviſeſt, and the greateſt of the Sons" of Great 
Britain? Are we to ſtile Horne Tooke, Dr. Prieſtley, Lord 
Stanhope, Dr. Parr, Mr. Porſon, Dr. Darwin, Peter Pindar, 
Mr. Lewis, Mr. Knight, Mr. Jerningham, Mr. Boſcawen, 
Mr. George Steevens, Mr. Ritſon, Mr. Ireland, Mr. Tierney, 
Gilbert Wakefield, Dr. Geddes, CHARLES James Fox, 
Richard Brinſley Sheridan, Mr. Barriſter Erſkine, the Duke 
of Bedford, Lord Lauderdale, Lord Lanſdown, Mr. Joſeph 
Jekyll, William Godwin, Thomas Paine, Thomas Hol- 
croft, or John Thelwall, as abſolutely ** THE BEST, THE 
„% wisSEST, AND THE GREATEST OF THE SONS” or 
GREAT BRITAIN ? 


If ever contemptible ſophiſtry and groſs falſehood 
were to be found in a charge, they are found in 
this charge. Upon my word, Sir, it is either egregious 
trifling in the Progreſſioniſt, and his Impariial Brother, 
to talk in this manner; or it is wilſul, wicked, ſhame- 
leſs, and ſcandalous miſrepreſentation. It betrays 2 


corrupted heart, and an irritated head. There is beſides 
ſuck 


[ tv } 
ſuch a ſtupidity and dulneſs in the mode of the attack, 
which all the“ urticæ marinæ“ or ſea- nettles, ſo lovingly 
recommended by one of the Commentators on Shak- 


ſpears, could not excite into action. I would aſk with 
Junius,“ Is the union of Bliſil and Black George no longer 


a Romance ?” (a) 


T think the declaration of the Author of the P. of L. 
may be now fully juſtified. It may be deduced in all its 
parts; and the work itſelf proved to have been begun, 
conducted, and compleated upon publick principle alone. 
The words of its Author may now appear with new force, 
and with truth not to be reſiſted. The work was written 
« upon u private motive whatſoever ; but ſimply and ſolely 
« as the conduct of the perſons mentioned or alluded to, or 
« the manner of their compoſitions, or the principles of 
« their writings, tend to influence and affeCt the learning, 
« the government, the religion, the publick morality, the 
„ publick happineſs, and the publick fecurity of this 
Nation.“ (6) 


The Author of the Purſuits of Literature is ſaid by the 
Progreſſioniſt“ to have diſdained { while he was yet living) 
to name any of his adverſaries, or to reply in detail to any 
of their accuſations.” I think he was right. He is ſaid 
alſo, to have corrected ſome miſtakes pointed out by the 
Progreſſioniſt, and not to have acknowledged the kindneſs. 
The confuſion in this man's mind is equal to its 
Irritation. I preſume, before an obligation is perſonally 


acknowledged, a favour muſt be received. If indeed 1 
could 


(2) Junius. Letter 57. 


(4) P. of L. Preface to the Firſt Dialogue, page 42. 7th edit. 
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could believe, that he had ever attended for a noment 
to ſuch a Critick as the Progreſſioniſt, I think he muſt 
have remembered an allegory preſerved by Pauſanias, % 
and beautifully reſtored to its original meaning by the 
celebrated Dean of St. Patrick's. It is this. The 
% Nauplians in Argia learned the art of Pruning their 
vines, by obſerving, that when an Ass had browzed 
© upon one of them, it thrived the better, and bore fairer 
& fruit,” (6) | 


The Progreſſioniſt abſolutely condemns the poetry of 
the Purſuits of Literature. "This is unfortunate; but he is 
poſitive in his aſſertion. From /uch a judge, (for whom, 
I ſuppoſe, Cremona and Mantua might formerly have con- 
tended) it is difficult to appeal. He and his Impartial 
Brother produce thirty or forty lines, out of near ſixteen 
hundred, ſome of which might certainly be improved, 
and they exult in their diſcovery. That author indeed 
appealed to tbe lovers of Dryden and Pope; and (if hr 
were yet living) I am convinced he would continue to do 
ſo. Kead his poem again, and I think you will be per- 
ſuaded that he aCted wiſely. You recollect, that Dryden, 
in his latter days, once addreſſed Congreve in theſe pathetick 
lines. 


Be kind to my remains ; and oh, defend 
Againſt your judgment, your departed friend; 
Let not th' inſulting foe my fame purſue, 
But ſhade thoſe laurels which deſcend to you.” 


But 


(4 ) Ta m; t, Toy Ovor, w; emiOaywy HaumeNy =, aFdJowwregss 
& To H anti yvs Toy KagToY, Pauſan. Corinth. lib. 2. c. 28. 
p- 201. Ed. Khunii, 


6 Tale of a Tub, ſect 3. 


EN 1 

But all which I ſhall offer in the defence of the Author of 
the P. of L. ſhall be ſtrictly according to my judgment, and 
my knowledge of him. For my own part, if I knew him 
right in his poetical education and character, I will ſpeak of 


him, as he vas. 


From his very childhood he grew up in filence and in 
ſolitude; neither ſeduced, nor diverted from his purpoſe; 
in a quiet independance; not embarraſſed by difficulty, or 
depreſſed by neglect; conſtant in thought; waiting patiently 
for his hour; of the world not unknowing, though unknown. 
Much and often would he muſe on other times; and dwell 
with the bards and ſages, whoſe names are written in the 
books of fame and eternity. His ſtudies and his meditations 
were an habitual poetry. To thoſe who obſerved the mantle 
' he would ſometimes wear in his youth, it ſeemed 


Inwrought with figures dim, and an the edge 
Like to that ſanguine flower, inſeribed a0:th woe. 


But he never blamed his fate. Moſt of all, he reverenced 
the lyre; and ſought out thoſe who could ſtrike the ſtrings 
moſt cunningly and ſweetly. One ſuch he found. He 
looked abroad through all the realms of Nature ; through 
her ſcenes of majeſty, of ſoftneſs, or of terror; the wilds 
of ſolitude, the ſtormy promontory, the cultivated proſpect, 
the expanſe of foreſts, the living lake, the torrent, or the 
cataract. By the ſhores of the interminable ocean, on the 
cliffs, and on the ragged rockg, he found and felt the power 
of inſpiration. But ſtill his fancy wandered chiefly in the 
mild retreats of the elder poetry, the banks of Mzander, 
and the Mincio. The ſcenes of ancient Greece and La- 
tium were the hermit haunts of his imagination, In the 

| h valley 
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alliſt him in miſrepreſenting his words, his actions, and his 


f bn 1 
valley of Tempe, by the hill of Hymettus, and * grove of 
Plato, he firſt heard, and learned 


'The ſecret power 
Of harmony, in tones and numbers hit 
By voice, or hand; and various meaſur'd verſe, 
Molian charms, and Dorian lyrick odes, 
And His, who gave them breath, but higher ſung. 


Sometimes reclined on the verge of Caſtalia, he would 
drink of the original fountain, whoſe murmurs were fami- 
liar to him. Laſt of all, in the moments of divine and of 
ſerene delight, he would aſcend the chariot of the Muſes, 
and fix his eye, but not without ſuperior guidance, upon the 
central heaven. Such, indeed, is the right of Poets, whoſe 
intereſt is that of their country; whoſe gain is not lucre, 
but the hope of an honourable acceptance. 


I ſpeak as if I could myſelf take a part in theſe ennobling 
labours, and auguſt contemplations. But other cares await 
me. I feel myſelf dragged back once more to darkneſs, and 
the Progreſſioniſt. The deſcent to Avernus is ſaid to be 
eaſy, but I chooſe Homer, Virgil, or Dante for my guides 
and companions in ſuch a region. 


Recall then for a moment all that I have advanced. Con- 
ſider and eſtimate the temper, the conduQ, the ſentiments, 
the ſcurrility, and what the penury of language conſtrains | 
me to call, the arguments of the Progreſſioniſt. He has 
laviſhed upon the Author of the Purſuits of Literature every 
opprobrious and brutal term, which even his own language 
could ſupply. He has called in ſophiſtry and falſehood to 


inte ntions. And now—will you give credit me when I repeat 


it? He gives at laſt three ſolitary lines to the praiſe of a 
paſſage 


L lx J 


Mage or two, which, it ſeems, are ſpirited and eloquent, 
in behalf of publick order, morality, and religion. If I 
had been the Author of the P.*of L. I would have returned 
{ch impudent panegyrick upon his hands, with the con- 
tempt he deſerves, and has incurred. Tollat ſua munera 
cerds, Let the cobling donor take his gift back again. Pope 
is ſtill more to the occaſion : 


Of all mad creatures, if the learn'd are right, 
It is the ſaver kills, and not the bite. 


To conceive, Sir, that ſuch men can confer praiſe, is an 
inſult to any underſtanding. The publick do not wait to 
diſcover what is eloquent and ſpirited, from ſuch wooden 
oracles. The State will acknowledge its beſt friends, and 
Literature its beſt defenders, without their aſſiſtance or 
direction. Such men have neither part nor lot in the region 
of the Muſes. In the temple of immortality their voice 
cannot be heard. Even the names they would fain preſent 
to the guardians of that temple, would be rejected from the 
unworthineſs of the votaries. The Swans would drop their 
beaks, and the ſtream flow backward. 


I would not have ſtooped to notice this man, and his“ 
Impartial Brother, for their 640n ſakes. Writers of their 
deſcription are quite innocent, when they are quite angry. 
But there is a reſpect due to the Engliſh Nation, which the 
Progreſhoniſt terms“ he addle-headed Publick,” and which, 
J maintain, has honourably received a work dedicated to 
their ſervice. If I knew the names of either of theſe 
writers, I would not embalm and preferve them in this 
Apology for my deceaſed friend. The Progreſſioniſt may be 
ſuffered to ſink in his own verſe and proſe. I would leave 
Sir Fretful between Sneer and Dangle. But as to the deli- 
berate defender of Mr, Lewis's © Monk” in the face of an 
in{ulced 
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inſulted kingdom, I would conſign him to the vindiQiye 
malice of the Cloyſter, and all its impurity ; or to the more 
wretched drudgery of palliating ribaldry, and blaſphemy, 
Such are the men, Sir, who declare themſelves the enemics 
of the Pocm on the Purſuits of Literature. But the ſpirit 
of its departed Author may have yet ſome conſolation. 


Non A manes jacuere favilla, 
Nec cinis exiguus talem compeſcuit umbram. 


Whoever indeed ſtands forward at ſuch a perilous period 
as the preſent, with boldneſs, confidence, and an honeſt 
intention in the publick ſervice, with a name or without a 
147 name, known or unknown, is ſurely worthy of ſome 
4; regard, and I ſhould think, of kindneſs. But when a 
1 gentleman (without any intereſt, but that of every other 
ſubject in the country,) has devoted his time, fortune, and 
ability in the hope of being uſeful, it is but a common cauſe 
to reſcue his memory from the gripe of injuſtice, and the 
fangs of malignity. When he has defended THE TRIPLE 
ForTREss of Religion, Morality, and Literature, from its 
foundation to the topmoſt battlements, muſt he be left on 
the field without the common honours of a common ſoldier ? 
Becauſe a few trumpery Poetaſters, half-critics, jugglers in 
ſcience, or indecent Commentators are held forth and con- 
ſigned to ridicule or contempt, as they have reſpeCtively de- 
ſerved, muſt this work on the Purſuits of Literature be 
degraded and depreciated? I truſt not. The Publick will 
never ſuffer ſuch impotence and dulneſs, ſuch Under-conju- 
rors and Journeymen Aſtrologers, the Sidrophels and Wha- 
cums of the day, to read backwards for them the great page 
of Literature, and declare the interpretation of it. When 
the Sun is high in the heaven, who aſks ſor ſubſidiary light? 


Literature 


EM 


Literature indeed, at this hour, can hardly be divided 
from the principles of political ſafety. Satire alſo has a 
character, which ſne was never before called upon to aſ- 
ſume. Senſum celefli demiſſum traxit ab arce! She muſt 
1220 co-operate with the other guardians, and watchful pow- 


ers of the ſtate in her degree. 


Such AN UNION is now demanded of the minds, the 
talents, and fortunes, of the ſouls and bodies, of all the 
inhabitants of Great Britain, as never before entered into 
the hearts of Engliſhmen to conceive. We muſt be pre- 
ſerved from the tyranny and power of France; from all her 
principles, and from all her arms, open or concealed, men- 
tal, moral, or political. I have pride and ſatisfaction in 
ſeeing, and feeling that we are all /o convinced. We know 
we muſt die, or defend ourſelves from THE MONSTROUS 


REPUBLICKE, 


Inſtat terribilis vivis z morientibus hæres; 
Nulla quies: oritur przda ceſſante libido; 
Divitibuſque dies, et nox metuenda maritis ; 
Emicat ad nutum ſtricto mucrone miniſter | 


If we conſider it from the commencement, it has threatened, 
devoted, and given over all its victims to defolation, wretch- 
edneſs, plunder, and final death. BLooD is the cement 


of the Republick of France. 


Some victims have bled for principle, others for example, 
ſome for funeral pomp, and ſome for a civick feaſt. Blood 
muſt flow. Each Faction has delivered over its predeceſſors 
to death. The Prieſts of Reaſon hold their rites in the 
field of Mars. Firſt indeed, they ſoothe awhile their ſa- 
vageneſs with ſong and feſtival. But theſe are the preludes 


of ſanguinary cruelty; the ſtops and pauſes of their war- 
ſymphonies. 
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ſymphonies. With their laurel and cypreſs branches bound 
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0 Ixii J 


together and dipped in blood, they advance to the altar, and 
perform their abhorred luſtration. The Manes of all that is 
brave, and all that is ferocious, are invoked in their demo. 
cratick incantations to Reaſon and her Republick. 


Szvis opus eſt, et fortibus umbris; 
Ieſa facit manes; HOMINUM MORS OMNIS IN USU EsT, 


On'the blood of their murdered Monarch they have ſworn 
hatred to tyranny; and they have eſtabliſhed a Directory. 
On the blood of innocence and virginity they have ſworn to 
reſtore, and to proteCt the female dignity; and they have 
annulled the bond of marriage, and the charities of conſan- 
guinity. On the blood of their Generals ſtreaming on the 
ſcaffold, and on the blood of armies partially devoted by 
other Generals in the day of battle, they have ſworn to give 
honour, and encouragement to the Defenders of the Repub- 
lick. Such are their decrees; ſuch are their oaths regi- 
ſtered in blood. All is contradiction with them, yet all 
is in action. Principles of the moment, principles of reflec- 
tion, principles of deſolation, principles of ſafety, all have 
had their hour; all have riſen and fallen. Baniſhment and 
deportation have now ſuperſeded the axe of the guillotine, 
and the ſabre of ruſſian maſſacre. How long ?—All changes 


with them: all, but the fixed luſt of plunder, and aggran- 


diſement, and the rooted hatred to Chriſtian Religion. To 
every government, and to every eſtabliſhment in Europe they 
apply but one axiom, © wHATEVER IS, 15 WRONG!” 


Whoever ſtrives to reſiſt ſuch an adverſary, upon prin- 
ciple and reflection, with eloquence, or wiſdom, or learn- 
ing, in the robes of ſtate, or in the veſtments of religion 
or law, with arms in his graſp, or with well-directed 
opulence, by counſel, by precept, or by example, muſt be 
numbered among THE FRIENDS OF MAN, b 


I am 


1 

I am moſt ſerious in my words, and earneſt in my 
thoughts. I have been inſtructed by theſe great events, to 
conſider all actions as of ſome weight, and that nothing is 
noto to be neglected, as wholly unimportant. If the efforts 
of the united genius, learning, poetry, and eloquence of a 
country can be directed with ſtrength and diſcretion, in their 
proper and natural courſes, we may yet have confidence. 
Enterpriſes of great pith and moment will ſucceed, and a 
righteous ſecurity may be eſtabliſhed. Conſider for a mo- 
ment what is the hope of bad men. The Orator of Athens 
has declared, Their hope of ſafety is placed in THE 
EXCESS OF THEIR WICKEDNESS, AND INIQUITY 
ALONE.”* The haunts, and caves, and tenements, and 
ſculking huts of ſophiſtry, anarchy, rebellion, democracy, 
and Jacobiniſm, will at length be fully revealed, and finally 
levelled and ruined. When the fountains of hallowed fire 
are once opened, and flowing with liquid purity in the fi- 
lence of the night, the objects which darkneſs would conceal, 
are not only diſcovered, but deſtroyed. 


The force of France is indeed formidable; but HER 
PRINCIPLES, wherever they take root, and grow, and bear, 
are alone invincible. If we think otherwiſe, I fear, we 
deceive ourtelves, and the truth is not with us. France 
invites every European government to ſuicide. Her high 
Prieſt+ told her long ago, that no Government could periſh 
but by its own hand, and by its own conſent to die. The 
Government of Great Britain has given no ſuch conſent. 
Her King, her Nobles, her Commons, her Senators, her 


Stateſmen, her Lawyers, her Artiſts, her Merchants, her 
Citizens, 


” Ev my ns Torn 9c; d reg r A Th5 TwTHEOIRH; EYE, 
Demoſthenes Orat. 1. Contra Ariſtogiton. pag. 483. Ed. Om: 
dati Gr. 1 1570. 


+ Voltaire. 


EE 


Citizens, her Peaſants, all maintain and declare with en- 
voice, and with arms in their hands, GREAT BRITA 
% HAS GIVEN NO SUCH CONSENT.” She has not lifted 
up her arms againſt herſelf: ſhe is willing and deſirous to 
live. She has humbled herſelf before Gop the Judge of all, 
through the Great Mediator of humanity. She knows her 
ſtrength, and has felt her infirmity ; ſhe is earneſt for her 
preſervation from her foes within and without; and having 
done all, and ſtill committing herſelf, and her cauſe, T9 
HIM who judgeth righteouſly, She hopes yet to ſtand. 


Whether the end of all things may be at hand; and what 
the decrees of Eternal Power, Wiſdom, Juſtice, and Good- 
neſs may intend in the laſt reſort, we acknowledge to be 
inſcrutable. But we truſt, it cannot be deemed an unwar- 
rantable preſumption, to ſuggeſt or to affirm, that, if the 
attributes of God are true; if man is his creature, and 
governed by his laws; the oppoſers of this overbearing, 
deſolating, impious, and UNIVERSAL Tyranny muſt be 
juſtified BEFORE Him. As to us, the inhabitants of Great 
Britain, if we would exiſt at all, we muſt be preſerved as 
WE ARE. Our Conſtitution is not loſt; and the ramparts 
we have raiſed around it, will maintain it entire. Our 
liberties are ſupported equally againſt arbitrary power, and 
againſt the engines of licentiouſneſs and democracy. Urox 
vs the deſtiny of Europe, and perhaps of the whole civilized 
world, ultimately depends. It ſeems placed in our hands: a 
fearful and an awful charge. 
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Omnia Fata laborant, 
Si quidquam mutare velis; UNOQUE SUB ICTU 
STAT GENUS HUMANUM| 


I am ſure words on this ſubject cannot be thought out of 
ſeaſon, or out of place, while terrors are yet gathering 
around 


L Ey 1 


ound us. Circumſtances have inſtructed us all, not to 
regard any thing as common, which is deſigned for the 


publick ſervice. 


In conſideration Zherefore of the importance of every 
ſngle effort, and of the tendency of individual zeal and 
labour in the common cauſe, I have written this letter, and 
now deliver it to the publick. I have ſtood forth as the 
apologiſt and defender of the principles, the juſlice, the 
ſeverity, and the compoſition of the Poem and Notes on 
« The Purſuits of Literature.” My buſineſs has been not 
to produce what is excellent in the work, but to thew the 
ſutility and fa!ſhood of the objections to it. I know not 
whether it called for any defence; but it is not uncommon 
for ſome perſons to ſuffer themſelves to be miſled by ſuperſi- 
cial and malevolent writers and obſervers, when they have 
a ſpecious appearance. 


The numerous appeals, in the notes to“ The Purſuits of 
Literature,“ to various authors in languages not univer- 
fally underſtood, or partially itudied, have diminiſhed ſome 
portion of 1ts general effect. I have deſigned to remove 
this inconvenience by the preſent attempt. If any perſon 
ſhall hereafter be enabled to underſtand the force of Grecian 
or Roman wiſdom better than he did before; or if one 
Eugliſh reader, and a lover of his country, ſhall be induced 
to peruſe the work, who without this tranſlation, would 
not have attended 10 it at all; I ſhall not look upon my 
labour as uſeleſs, or unrewarded, 


I have prefixed to the Title-page a few lines from Pindar, 
of ſome ſigniſication. You will conſider them, as if he 
departed Author of the Purſuits of Literature did himſelf 
addreſs you by me. The paraphraſe and the meaning of 
them in a very extended ſenſe, is this. The Time is now 

1 arrived, 


L Evi ] 
arrived, in which all perſons ſhould fully underſtand what. 
ever is of importance ſacred or civil. There ſhould be no 
ambiguity ; all ſhould be laid open, and juſtly compre. 
hended. Though without authority, and in a very private 
ſtation, I will conſider myſelf in ſome meaſure, as ſent forth 
in the publick ſervice. I have declared, recommended, 
enforced, and appealed to the wiſdom, the eloquence, the 
doctrines, and the experience of our forefathers in every 
age, and in every country. I have ſhewn what is that 
heroick virtue, and dignified deportment which are required 
of my countrymen in this revolutionary age; that they con. 
fiſt not in patience, but in action; and that the ſword, the 
voice, and the pen muſt be united in the common cauſe for 
the common ſalvation. I will preſerve this integrity to the 
laſt; x WILL SPEAK THE TRUTH.” 


I am, &c. &c. &c. 
25 UC 62 
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TRANSLATION 


FF IBS 


CREEK and LATIN PASSAGES 


QUOTED IN 


THE PREFATORY EPISTLE. 
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Morro to the TIrLE-PAGSE of the TRANSLATION. 
Noy——_ 
oa) nai; Heb TGC, 
Eye IAI0E EN KOIN N rang, 
My7iv Te Yacuuv Tarevy vwr, 
Iloeworr e ⁰ν,]g GET ATV 
--" \rvroun, Pind. Olymp. 0. 13. 

&« This is the ſeaſon for the right underſtanding of the ſubject 
which is beſore us. I, as a private man ſent forth, in ſome 
meaſure, in the publick ſervice, will ſpeak the truth; while 
I am declarivg to you the whole political or ſacred counſel 
aud wiſdom of our anceſtors, and all their heroick virtues 
diſplayed in war.” 


F. 4; 
Poſt refides annos, longo velut excita forano, 
Romanis ſruitur Muſa { B-itanna) choris. 
Sed magis intento ſtudium cenfore laborar, 
Quod legitur medio conſpiciturque foro. 
Illi conciliat gratas impenſiùs aures, 
Vel meritum belli, vel S7/ichonrs amor. 

* Aſter many years of inactivity, rouſed, as it were, out 
of a long ſlumber, the Muſe , of Britain) wakes and expatiates 
among the Roman choirs. But her compoſitions are ſubjected 
to a more ſevere cenſure, in proportion to their celebrity 
and the general attention they have excited. The merit 
however of the cauſe itſelf, and of the welfare in which the is 


engaged, 


WP, 


engaged, joined to the predileCtion for Stilicho, enſures the 
affection and favour of the nation.” 


P. 3. 

Ati ute, un 78,5 1 TW eEn mTWV H:, Excov Wat &047%% 
To 7079) O2NTu e Wate ETHOS, G b ATE 
ewuraytuy, Ada Ju avry jover To Teo bevey EY Yap MEITTHCL- 
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za» C,CZL TON AIAAOTON, 
E. Prociti Commentariis in ; Platonis Ilir. 


edit. Gr. Baſil. 1534, pag. 349. 

& It is not adviſeable, after the example. of many Com- 

, mentators, to treat theſe topics in a dry and barren manner, 
or to leave them wholly untouched ; nor like others, to intro- 
duce a mere babble of words, and endleſs diſquifition. But 
it is neceſſary, to ſet the whole compoſition fairly before the 
reader; and to place in a clear point of view, to thoſe 
perſons who have leiſure, the full ſubject of it To conſider 
and inveſtigate the ſpecies, the matter, the principles, taken 
together, and the great purpoſe which pervades the whole. 
By this method the compleat deſign, ſcope, and intent of 
THE DIALOGUES may be made manifeſt to thoſe who will 


attend to it.” 
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P.6 
Ne incognita pro cognitis habeamus. 
f Cicero de Offic. I. 1. 
« Not to miſlake what is unknown, for what is known.” 


P. 19. 


es ] 
P. 19. 


Gaudet monſtris, mentiſque tumultu. Lucan, 


« He delights in what is ſtrange or monſtrous, and in all 
the tumult and confuſion of the mind.” 


P. 27. 
Hos mirabantur Athenæ 
Torrentes, pleni et moderantes ſræna theatri, 
| Juvenal. Sat. 10. 
« Athens looked with aſtoniſhment at the torrent of their 


eloquence, while they wielded at will the paſſions of the full 
aſſembly.” 


P. 28. 
Expende Annibalem. 


Juvenal. Sat. 10. 
« Let us weigh Hannibal.“ 


P. 30. 
Periere latebræ 
Tot ſcelerum: PorULo VENIA EST EREPTA NOCENTI; 
Agnovere ſuos |! Lucan. I. 4. v. 192. 
The retreats and ſkulking places of their accumulated 
crimes are deſtroyed: THE GUILTY NATION has no longer 
any plea left. They know their own.” 


P. 33. 
De Republica graviter querens, de homine nihil dixit. 


Cicero. 


* He complained deeply ſor the ſake of the State; of the 
man himſelf he ſaid nothing.” 


P. 35. 
Cujuſlibet rei ſimulator et diſſimulator. Sallust. B. Catil. 


« He 


Lai 
&« TIe could, with equal ſkill, pretend not to be, what he 
was; and tobe, what he was not.” 


P. 38. 
Quando aliquid prohibetur, prohibetur et omne, per quod 
devenitur ad illud. 
« When any thing is prohibited to be done; whatever 
tends or leads to it, as the means of compaſling it, is for. 
bidden at the fame time.“ 


— 
P. 39. 
Id einerem, aut manes credis curare ſepultos? 
Virg. An. 4. 
© Do you conceive that duſt and aſhes, or the buricd 
Manes can have any concern for this?“ 


P. 43. 
Eſt etiam in magnis Heliconis montibus arbos, 
Floris odore hominem tetro conſucta necare. 
| Lucrct. I. 6. v. 786. 
« There is a particular tree, which grows in the great 
mountains of Helicon, whote {cent is able to deſtroy the life 
ot man.” 


— 
3 
P. 45. 
Invideo ſane Magiſtris, qui illum tantà mercede nihil 
ſapere docuerunt. Care 


« His Inſtructors are indeed enviable, who at ſuch a con- 
ſiderable expence, taught him to be ſo fooliſh.” 
| P. 48. | 
Mortalitatem explevit. Tacit. A. 3. 
© He has filled up the meaſure of mortality.” 


P. 50. 


C xn J 


| P. go. 
Læta et fortia ſurgunt. 
Quippe ſolo natura ſubeſt. Virę. G. 2. 


« They riſe up luſty and vigorous, for Nature is working 
me root, and the ſoil is wholefome.” 


P. go. 


Janum clauſit, et ordinem 
Rectum, et vaganti fræna licentiæ 
Injecit, amovitque culpas, 
Et veteres revocavit artes. Ihr. 
« He cloſed the temple of Janus, eflabliſhed à jut 
order, and curbed the licentiouſneſs of the time. Ile re- 
moved the cauſes of offence, and called back the ancient arts 
which had diſappeared.” 


.. 
Qui prægravit artes 
Iufra ſe poſitas, extinctus amabitur idem. 
Her. Fp. ad Auguft. 
« The man who, from his real or ſuppoled merit, is hated 
by his contemporaries, becomes an object of affection, when 
he is no more.“ 


— — — 


P. 60. 
Non illà manes jacuere favilli, 
Nee cinis exiguus talem compeſcuit umbram. 
Luc. I. o. 
His Manes reſted not under the embers of Hf pile ; nor 
could the ſprinkling of a few inſigniſicant aſhes quench the 
ardour of a ſpirit like his.” 


K P. 61. 


1 


* 
Senſum cceleſti demiſſum traxit ab arce. 
7 uv, Sat. ls, 
e She hath derived her origin, and the ſpring of A 
from the regions above.” 
Fol 
P: 61, ka 


Inſtat terribilis vivis; morientibus hæres; 

Nulla quies; oritur przda ceſſante libido; 

Divitibuſque dies, et nox metuenda maritis: 

Emicat ad nutum ſtricto mucrone miniſter, 

« She (a) is an object of terror and diſmay to all the 
living; and ſhe claims the inheritance of thoſe who are ready 
toperiſh, With her there is no paſue. When plunder ceaſes, 
luſt awakes and rages; the rich tremble by day, and the 
married, by night. At her nod Satellites, with their ſwords 
unſheathed, ſtart forth prepared for action. 


of 62, 
Szvis opus eſt, et fortibus umbris ; 
Ipſa facit manes: hominum morg omnis in uſa eſt. 


Luc. 1.6. 

“ She (a) requires in her ſervice the ſpirits of the cruel 

and of the brave, She herſelf creates them, She finds her 
account in death under every form,” 
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P. 64. 
Omnia Fata laborant, 


Si quidquam mutare velis; unoque ſub itu 
Stat genus humanun | Lucan, 


« The 


{a} Applied to the Republick cf France, 


CF Ie } 


« The fates and fortunes of all around totter and ſhake, if 


ſands or falls in the iſſue of this one conflict!“ 
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THE END OF THE PASSAGES QUOTED IN THE 
PREFATORY EPISTLE., 
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vou attempt to change what exiſts. The whole human race 
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TRANSLATION 


OF THE PASSAGES FROM 


GREEK, LATIN, ITALIAN, 


AND 


FRENCH WRITERS, 


QUOTED IN THE 


NOTES AND PREFACES 


1 0 


THE PURSUITS OF LITERATURE, 
A POEM 


FOUR DIALOGUES. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


The Pages of the Seventh Edition of the P. of L. 


are referred to in the following Tranſlation. But as 
the Paſſages are placed in the order in which they 
occur in the Notes to each Dialogue, the Tranſla- 
tions may be conſidered as adapted to any preceding 
Edition of the Poem. | 8 
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A 


TRANSLATION 


OF THE 


GREEK AND LATIN PASSAGES, &c- 


IN THE 


PURSUITS OF LITERATURE. 


MOTTO TO THE TITLE-PAGE OF THE WORK. - 


Tatig, w rarra UV Tad) Quot xa U Neuner, x. Are, 
vas Sheet, nas Thy Baca; ati, TeToIG Tols Ne en 
Fart. 

Athenagoræ Athenienſis Legatio Imperatoribus Antonino 
et Commodo. 

Ad fin. Op. Juſtin. Martyr. edit. Paris, 1636. p. 39. 

« Ye, who from your natural diſpoſition, as well as from 
your education, are in all things good and kindly affect ioned, 
moderate, and worthy of the kingdom which you uphold, 
be favourable to this Work.” 


1 


Alæ Jvepnulcg nas wohnwass 
** Through evil report and good report.“ 


1 


F. 2. 

Ex phraſi, ex ore, ex locutione, aliiſque compluribus, mibi 
perſuaſi hoc opus maximà ſaltem ex parte eſſe Hieronymi 
Aleandri. Nam mihi genius illius ex domeſtico convictu 
adeo cognitus perſpectuſque eſt, ut ipſe ſibi non poſſit eſſe 
notior. 

Eraſmi Epiſt. 3 70. c. 1755. op. fol. edit. opt. Lugduni. 

« From his phraſeology, his manner of ſpeaking, his pe- 
culiar diction, and other circumſtances, I am convinced that 
the whole work, or the greater part of it, is the compoſition 
of Hieronymus Aleander. From my conſtant, familiar, 
domeſtick intercourſe with him, I am as intimately acquainted 
with his genius and diſpoſition, as he himſelf can be.” 


MOTTO TO THE INTRODUCTORY LETTER, 
. 
Nel cerchio accolto, 
Mormord potentiſſime parole; 
Girò tre volte al” Oriente il volto, 
Tre volte ai regni ove dechina il Sole; 
Onde tanto indugiar? FoRSE ATTENDETE 
&* Vo ANCOR PI POTENTI, o I SECRETE ? 
Taſſo. B. 13. 
« Retired within the magical circle, he murmured words 
of mightieſt power, Thrice he turned his countenance to 
the Eaſt, and thrice to the realms where the Sun declines: 
„ Whence (he cries) is this delay? Do ye wait for words 
ce more ſecret than theſe, or of greater potency :” 


PASSAGES IN THE INTRODUCTORY LETTER. 
oF | 
* Quid de me alii loquantur, ipſi videant; fed loquentur 
tamen.“ Cicero Somn. Scipionis. 
As to what ſome perſons may ſay of me, let them look 
to their own words; but nevertheleſs they will talk.“ 


P. 


WS 


P. 5. 
Vitz eſt avidus, quiſquis non vult, 
MuNnDo SECUM PEREUNTE, mori. Senec. Traged. 
« He is greedy of life, who is not willing to die, when 
the world is periſhing around him.” 


F. 
6% Tor Gigtrrwy YATHNVOY Th Qevayaara.” 
Liturgia Sandi Gregorii Alexand. Liturg. Oriental. Cal- 
left. v. I. p. 107. Ed. Paris, 1716. 
« Deſtroy the inſolence, and high language of theſe here- 
ſies, and make them of none effect.“ 


P. 7. 
Aya beg wyaboi; avriteraGur. 
Dion. Halicarn. Ep. ad Cn. Pomp. Epiſt. de Platone, 


pag. 757. ſect. 1. vol. 6. Ed. Reiſche, 1777. 


« To examine the excellent with the excellent, and com- 
pare their ſeveral merits with each other.“ 


P. 8. 
(Agxinoxs) Qua xa, wWeavoer guy audny 


Hugywoa; oTiCagn TewToGg by EVETIN. 
Anthol. p. 393. Ed. Brodæi. 


" The firſt who ſtrengthened the exalted ſtrains of Archi- 
lochus, with a rampars of firm and ſolid words.” 


Magnificabo Apoſtolatum meum. 
will magnify my office.“ 


P. 10. 
Tus Qernotw; Tuvey xa MiTULVWAtr0y. 
Baſil. Archiepiſc. Cœæſareæ Op. v. 2. p. 698. ed. 1618. 
« The compact and condenſed power of the under- 
ſtanding.“ 


P. 12. 
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P. 12: 
Ego, fi ri, quod ineptus 
Paſtillos Rufillus olet— 
Lividus et mordax videar? Hor. 
« If I ſmile at the perfumes with which Rufillus is ſcented, 
or at any ſimilar piece of folly, muſt I of neceſſity be ſtigma- 
tiſed as a man of an envious and malicious diſpoſition ?” 


. 14. 

Es fl. an N ys niMuer; pu" abren Fol, 

Ilg ay ener OAYEHOE Eyw ©EIOI0 Aaboiwns ; 

Ov mrgs jury Tg«Pew Ag xas Over aye 

Ev Tarrioo% Toro; | Hom. Il. 10. v. 242. 

&* If indeed you require me to chuſe a companion, how 

can I forget the divine Ulyſſes? His heart, his affeQions, 
and his ſpirit are tried, * and prepared for every enter- 
priſe.” 


P. 14. 
| Donum 
Fatalis virgz, longo poſt tempore viſum. 
Virg. En. 6. 
© The preſent of the fatal branch, now ſeen again after a 


long period.” 


P. 16. 


Semel Cauſam dixi (vel iterum dicturus) quo ſemper om- 
nia agere ſolitus ſum, accusaToORIO SPIRITU. 
Liv. I. 2. ſect. 61. 
J have once ſpoken in this great Cauſe (prepared to re- 
peat my words, if required) with that ſpirit which I am ever 
wont to aſſume, the ſpirit of an accuſer.” 


P. 17. 


* 


. 


P. 17. 
gævi ſpiracula Ditis. | Virg. En. 1. 
« The mouths of the cavern which leads to cruel Tar. 
jarus,” : ; 
— 
P. 19. 


Tibi nullum periculum eſſe perſpicio, quod quidem 


ſejunctum ſit ab omnium interitu. 
— Cic. Epift, ad Fam. I. 6. c. 1. 


« For my own part, I can ſee no danger to which you 
are perſonally expoſed, * and apart from the deſtruc- 


tion of us all.“ 


| P. 18. 
Senza levarmi a volo, avend'io Pale, 
Per dar forſe di me non baſſi eſempi. 
Petrarc : Part 2. Son. 86, 
« Without attempting ſome adventurous flight, when I 
had pinions to ſupport me; that I might preſent no ignoble 
example of myſelf.” 


P. 19. 


Le Roi et ſes Miniſtres peutetre ſe feroient lire ces Me- 
moires, qui aſſurèment ne ſont pas ceux d'un ignorant. 
Gil Blas. 
« The King and his Miniſters might perhaps peruſe theſe 
memoirs, which moſt aſſuredly are not the compoſition of an 
uninformed man.“ 


P. 20. 
Avro. aT Cores. 
« Difficulties of hard ſolution.” 


P. 21. 


Con 


C.43 


P. 21. 
Altius his nihil eſt; hæc ſunt faſtigia mundi; 
Publica naturz domus his contenta tenetur 
Finibus. | Manil. Aftron. i, l. 
Nothing can be more exalted than ſpeculations like theſe ; 
they are the very heights of the world. The great publick 
manſion of Nature herſelf is contained within theſe bounda- 


Ties,” 


P. 21. 

Avram a TOY QEOMAXOY QOwvras 87% xaxiay IN wiyahay- 
N, val Ta; Tg; Tu Tote Tos ayying Tagabnoa; tw Www 
beoleoriag gra xa; GVyNe ATUNBITYG, gor TE THY ein- 
peer, xas Tay To ro arlewrur tyivg djẽEGu-iii d fuTRCTIOUY TH; 
vorige wTratia; atavianag pie. 

Euſeb. Demonſi. Evang. I. 4. ſ. . 

« Theſe are the vauntings of Him who fighteth againſt 
Gop; who glorieth in the ſtrength of his wickedneſs ; who 
threateneth utterly to deſtroy and , confound the boundaries 
of nations, (once delivered by Tun Mosr Hicn to his 
angels and meſſengers;) and to make the whole Earth one 
ſcene of plunder and devaſtation; who boaſteth that he 
will ſhake all the ſons of men, and ſubvert and change the 
ſtate of every ancient ordinance, inſtitution, and regular 


government.” 


P. 25. 
« Facere aliquid ad veram pietatem ſeu doctrinam, Grzci 
potius quam alia lingua loqui.” 
Caſaub Exercit. 16. ad Annal. Eccles. Baroniii. 
(It cannot be ſuppoſed) that ſpeaking or writing in the 
Greek language, in preference to any other, can have any 
peculiar efficacy in promoting the intereſts of true piety or 


learning.” 
P. 26. 


BE 


P. 26. 
Frons læta rage et dejecto lumina vultu. 
Virg. En. 6. 
« His brow was not brightened with chearfulneſs ; and 
his countenance was dejeCted.” 


Wo 2 


P. 26. 


Aſpro concento, orribile armonia, 
D'alte querele, d'ululi, e di ſtrida, 
Iſtranamente concordar $udia. 
| Arigſto. O. F. cant. 14. 
« The ſtrains were harſh; it was the harmony of horror: 
ſhrieks, and groans, and lamentations loud-and deep, were 
A heard to agree in ſtrangeſt conſonance.” 


— 
P. 27. 
Sregliata fra gli ſpirti eletti, 
Ove nel ſuo Fattor Palma interna. Petrarch. 
« Awakened, as from ſlumber, among the ſpirits of the 
elect, where the ſoul enjoys a more intimate communion 
with her Maker.“ 


P. 25. 
Noweg amo Twy wo. rar Neat ag Tis sh an auνfν 
Orerras, Dionys. Halic. Ep. ad Cn. Pomp. ſect. 2. 
« A pale of odorous ſweets is wafted around, as from 
meadows of freſhneſs and of choiceſt fragrance.” 


1 


Capita argumentorum contra moroſos quoſdam et indoctos. 
Eraſmus. 
* The heads of arguments and objeCtions againſt certain 


perſons of moroſe, peeviſh natures, and without erudition.” 
P. 28, 


E21 
P. 28. 
Che tempo è ormai, ch'ai capi voti o macri 
Di ſenno, fi ſoccorri con P ampollaa. 
| Arigfto O. F. cant. 38. 
« For it is now high ti time to offer ſome aſliſtance from the 
celeſtial veſſel (called the ampolla) to thoſe heads, which are 
either empty, or — provided with ſenſe.” 


————— 
P. 29. 
Mendici, mimi, balatrones. Hor. 
Beggars, players, and varlets of every defeription. 


— 
P. 29. 
Tgioooxagmr tnv, ence Treas, ur dunror, 
Tagragemasc Earn. Orph. Argon. v. 974. 
« Hecate, with her triple head, a fatal and tremendous 
| prodigy, the child of Tartarus.” 
P. 69. 
Kas d Ervw, xas Teryrrmrog O. LI Lycophron, v. 519. 
The divine Bellona, and the Tritonian goddeſs, Mi- 
nerva.” 


* 


P. 30. 
Tourobn faxtur TAvpnri; Odor, 

Are & mrs Aya 22 | x C nos Oger 

lor euTutmr, rag N ryxuar wars; 

Avro gebt mou. Hom. Odys. 22. v. 1. 

« Ulyſſes ſtripped himſelf of his ſordid garments, and 

leaped upon the great threſhold of the manſion. His bow 
and quiver, full of arrows, were in his hand, and he ſcat- 
tered the ſhafts of deſtruction before his feet.” 


; —— 


P. 30. 
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P. 30. i 

Lure Moled- ura. Pind. Pyth. 1. 
« The lawful poſſeſſion and right of the Muſes.” 


P. 32. 
Penſa, che queſto di mai non raggiorna. 
Das te. Parad. 
« Pauſe; and reflect, that a day like this may never dawn 


* 


again. 


P. 32. 
Quos orbe ſub omni 

Jam vix ſeptena numerat ſapientia fama. 

« Wiſdom herſelf can ſcarcely number ſeven perſons, 
from among all the ſons of men, whom ſhe can honour with 
ſuch a name.” ; 

P. 34. 

Grave virus munditias pepulit. 
Hor. Ep. ad Auguſt. 

« The virulence of the infection has corrupted and de- 
ſtroyed all that was ſound, beautiful, and healthy.“ 


P. 37. | 
Non tenues ignavo pollice chordas 

Pulſo, ſed Aurunci reſidens in margine templi, 
Audax magnorum tremulis adcanto magiſtrum. 

| Statii. Sylv. 
I ſtrike no feeble chords with an idle, unavailing im- 
pulſe; but holding my reſidence by the Auruncian temple, 
(where ſleeps the ſpirit of Lucilius) I bend before the tombs 
of mightieſt maſters, and raiſe my voice with boldneſs.” 

END OF THE INTRODUCTORY LETTER. 
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P. 39. 
Audaci quicunque afflate Cratino, 


Iratum Eupolidem prægrandi cum ſene palles, 
Aſpice et hc, fi forte aliquid decoctius audis 
Inde vaporati lector mihi ferveat aure. | 

| Perſ. Sat. 1. 
© Whoever thou art, who feeleſt thyſelf inſpired with the 
ſpirit of the fearleſs Cratinus ; who turneſt pale over the page 
of the indignant Eupolis, and of the venerable, dignified 
maſter of the ſock;* look alſo upon theſe my labours, 
if by chance you ſhould diſcover ſomething matured and 
perfected by ſtudy. May my readers approach them with 
an ear purified with incenſe from their altars.” 


— 
P. 42. 


Apollinez bellum puerile pharetræ. Statius. 
The childiſh war of Apollo's quiver.” 


* Ariſtophanes. 


E 
P. 43. 

Talia dum celebro ſubitam civilis Erinnys 

Tarpeio de monte facem, Phlegrzaque movit 

Prælia; ſacrilegis lucent Capitolia tædis, 

Et Senonum furias Latiæ ſumpſere Cohortes. 

Stat. Sylu. I. 5. c. 3. 

« While I am recording theſe events, the Fury of civil 

Diſcord hath ſhaken her torch over the Tarpeian rock, and 


kindled wars fiercer than thoſe on the plains of Phlegra. 


Behold, TRE CarriToL is blazing with facrilegious fires, 
and the Roman Legions have aſſumed the maddening ſpirit 
of the Gauls.“ 


P. 44- 
Sol occubuit ; nox nulla ſecuta eſt. 
« The ſun ſet ; but no night enſued.” 


P. 47. 
Quæ tibi, quæ tali reddam pro carmine 4 
Virg. Ecleg: 
« What remuneration can I offer you for a poem like 
this ?” 


P. 47. 
Phyllidas, Hypſipilas, vatum et plorabile ſi quid. 
Per. Sat. 1. 
“The tales of Phillis and Hypſipile, and all the lament- 
able ſtuff of ſing-ſong poetaſters.” 


P. 48. 
Unus 


Sy potitus, eadem aliis ſopitu' quiete eſt. 
Lucret. L. 3. 


i Having obtained and enjoyed the ſovereignty, he cloſed 


his eyes in the ſame common fleep of mortality.” 
P. 49- 
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P. 49. 
Deficiens crumena. | 
« A purſe under a conſumption.” 


P. 50. 
& Sine vi non ulla dabit præcepta. 
 Pirg. Georg. 4. 
« He will utter no oracular . but n compul- 
ſion.“ 
— 
P. 50. 


Utrum chimæra bombinans in vacuo poſſit comedere ſe. 
cundas intentiones ? 

Whether a chimzra buzzing in a vacuum, has the power 
of eating up or devouring ſecond deſigns, thoughts, or inten- 
tions?“ 


— 


* 
Stupet hic vitio, et fibris increvit opimum 
Pingue, caret culpd, neſcit quid perdat, et alto 
Demerſus ſumma rurſum non bullit in undi. 
| Perf. Sat. 3. 
« He is become inſenſible by long habits of vice, and 
the heart of the man is waxed fat and groſs; he is placed 
beyond the imputation of guilt, he has nothing to loſe, and 
is plunged ſo deep, that he cannot riſe even to bubble on 
the ſurface of the ſtream,” 


P. 52. 


* A Germanick queſtion, to ridicule the abſurdities of metaphyſicks 
run mad. See a ſimilar collection in the ſeventh chapter of the Memoirs 
of Martinus Scriblerus; for inſtance: © An præter E. reale aQualis 
Eſſentiæ fit aliud eſe neceſarium quo res actualiter exiſtat? In Engliſh 
thus: © Whether, beſides the real being of actual being, there be any 
other being neceſſary to cauſe a thing to be.” 
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P. 52. 
Non hæc in fcedera. Firg. An. 4. 
« Not into ſuch alliances and leagues as theſe.” 


P. 55. 
Piger ſcribendi ferre laborem, 


Scribendi rectè, nam ut ab, nil oer 
Horat. I. 1. ſ. 4. 


« Too careleſs or too idle to undergo the toil of writing, 
I mean, of writing well; for as to the quantity of his com- 
poſitions, it is out of the queſtion.” 


P. 56, 
Une boutique de verbiage, 
« A mere word-ſhop.” 
P. 56. 
0 Cauſis corruptæ Eloquentiæ. 
« A treatiſe on the Cauſes why Eloquence has been ſo 
much corrupted.” 


P. 56. 
Abundat dulcibus vitiis. Juintil. I. 10. c. 1. 
© He abounds with luſcious faults.” 


P. 57. 
Ov Jag ü frog os HeTS 
Auęa qe] Mocay, 
- Tw 'wrroxorr Sitges. 
The gifts of the Muſes are not offered to every one 
who paſſes by, as common favours; they muſt be ſought 
aſter, and obtained with difficulty.” 


P. 58, 


L 


P. 58. 


Mugitus labyrinthi. | Juv. Sat. 1, 
The bellowing of the labyrinth.“ N. B. Put for any 


common topick of ordinary poets or writers. 


| P. 58. 
La nudrita 


Damigella Trivulzia al ſacro ſpeco. 
Arioflo O. F. Cant. 46. ſt. 4. 
„ Trivulzia, brought up and nouriſhed in the ſacred ca- 


vern. 


| P. 59. 

Per più fiate gli occhi ci ſoſpinſe 

Quella lettura, e ſcolorocci il viſo; 

Ma ſolo un punto fu quel che ci vinſe. 

Quando leggemmo, cominciai, Ahi laſſo, 

Quanti dolci penſier, quanto deſio 
Mend coſtoro al doloroſo paſſo!“ 
Dante Inf. c. 5. 

<«« That work often affected us, and our cheeks turned pale 
as we were reading it; but there was one circumſtance which 
quite ſubdued us. As we were proceeding, I exclaimed, 
« Alas! what ſoftneſs of ſentiment, what extaſy of rapture, 
tc conducted theſe wretched ſouls to the paths of ſorrow,” 


P. 62. 
Omnes 
Admonet, et magni teſtatur voce per umbras, 
Diſcite juſtitiam moniti, et non temnere Divos. 
1 Virg. En. 6. 
« He gives admonition to all, and cries with a loud voice 
| through the ſhades; Give ear unto me, and be warned; 


revere juſtice, and deſpiſe not the power of the Gods.” 
| P. 63. 


1 ö 


P. 63. 
= Sunt adhuc curz hominibus fides et 2 ſunt qui 
defunctorum quoque amicos agant. 
| Plin. Epiſt. 
« 'The offices of kindneſs and fidelity are yet cultivated 
among men : ſome are ſtill to be found who will perform the 
duties of friendſhip to the departed. Y 
: : 
2 | P. 64. 


Agri, edificia, loca, poſſeſſiones, (ccelum et mare præter- 
miſerunt, cætera complexi ſunt) publicè data, a$$IGNATA, 
vendita Ci. de Leg. Agrar. Or. 3. 

« Lands, edifices, eſtates, poſſeſſions of every ſpecies, 
all have been ſeized within their graſp ; the heaven above, 
and the ſea excepted, all have been declared publick property, 
by gift, by aſignment, by auction.“ 


- 1 - < 
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P. 64. 


Si vous voulez une REVOLUTION, il faut commencer par 
decatholiciſer la France. Mirabeau. 

If you are in earneſt for a Revolution, you mult begin 
by annihilating the Catholick religion in France.” 


» % 3. 
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P. 66. 


Quantis ſuſpiriis et gemitibus fiat, ut quantulacunque ex 
parte poſſit intelligi D; os Auguſtin. 


© (They feel) by what proſtration of ſoul, by what prayers 
and ſtrong conflicts of the ſpirit, even the lighteſt and moſt 
imperfect knowledge of Go is to be obtained !” 


P. 67. 


AuQtor nominis ejus CHRIS Tus, qui, Tiberio imperitante 
per 


' 
| 
1 
of 
g 
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» - 
per Procuratorem Pontium Pilatum ſupplicio affectus erat. 
| Tacit. Annal. |. 15. ſ. 44. 
The founder of that denomination of worſhip was 
enxisr, who, in the reign of Tiberius, ſuffered the pu- 
niſhment of death under the Procurator Pontius Pilate,” 
, P. 67. 2. | 
Non eſt qui judicat vere.z. confidunt in nihilo, loquuntur 
vaniĩtates; conceperunt laborem, pepererunt iniquitatem. 
There is not one who judgeth with true judgment; no, 
not one: their truſt is in nothing; they talk words of vanity 
they have conceived miſchief, and brought forth iniquity.” 


P. 68. 
I, Lictor, colliga manus. Liv. 1. 
“ Go, Lictor, and bind his hands.“ | 


P. 68. 
Græcè 

Diſcumbunt; nec velari Pic r ux jubetur; 

Forſitan expectes ut Gaditana canoro 

Incipiat prurire choro. Joy, 

“ Their entertainments are in the Greek faſhion ; and the 

pictured emblem appears without a veil ; you might expect to 
ſee the dancing-girls (from the Eaſt) diſplaying their attitudes 
before the gueſts.” - 


P. 69. 
Tocia Tewrvy Gym ET, eTFETC SIeMWIKM. 
* Wiſdom is firſt pure; then peaceable.“ 


P. 70. 
Si fic omnial Juv. 
© Would he had always written ſo !” 


ur 


5 


Great efforts for great trifles.” 


1 17 ] 95 | 
Bella femina che ride, 1 
Vuol dir, borſa che piange. Teal. Comed. = 
« The ſmiles of a pretty girl are the tears of the purſe.” | ' 

g 


Italian Proverb. 


N 
Compoſuit an volumina, ineptè magis quam 8 
Sueton. Claud. Sect. 41. 
« He ——_ eight volumes, not without elegance, but 
without ſufficient diſcernment.” 


P. a. 
Propera flomachum laxare ſaginis; 
Et tua ſervatum conſume in ſæcula rhombum. oth 
Jov. Sat. 4> 
« Prepare your fomach for theſe delicacies; and feaſt 
upon the fiſh which has been preſerved for your times.” 


P. 74. 15771 
Corpus ſine pectore. Her. 
« A body without a ſoul.” 
; P. 74. 
Vitæ ſumma brevis. Hor. 


“The ſhort ſpan of life.“ 


P. 74. 
Magno conatu magnas nugas. Terent; 


CT — — 


P. 76. 
Quotes fruſtra paſcetis ignigenos iſtos ? 
Apulei. Metam. I. 7. 
* How long will ye idly ſupport theſe ſons of fire? 
D P. 77. 
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P. 77. 
| Ne pour la digeſtion. 
Born for nothing but to eat and digeſt,” | 


P. 80. 
Grande munus 


Cecropio repetat cothurno. 
« May he re- aſſume the weight and dignity of the tragick 
buſkin.” 


P. 81. - 
Ces propos, diras tu, ſont bons dans la ſatire, 
Pour ègayer d' abord un lecteur qui veut rire: 
Mais il faut les prouver; en forme: j'y conſens. 
Repons moi donc, Docteur, et mets toi ſur les bancs; 
Qu' eſt ce qu? un Commentateur ? ä 
Boileau, Sat. 8. 
«© Theſe ſubjects, you may ſay, are certainly pleaſant in a 
Satire, to enliven and amuſe a reader who loves to laugh. But 
I want the proof; let me have it in regular form. I agree 
with you; well, Doctor, anſwer me, and take your ſeat 
quietly, as in the ſchools. What is a Commentator ?” 


P. 84. 
Non more probo; cum carmina lumbum 
Intrant, et tremulo ſcalpuntur ubi intima verſu. 
Perf. Sat. 1. 
The manner is neither good nor reſpectable; when the 
verſes, or the ſubject of them, enter the very marrow, and 
the effeminate, laſcivious accents provoke and irritate the 
inmoſt ſenſations.“ 


19 


P. 85. 
Payen ſuo Gallo, quæ vel legat ipſa Lycoris. 
Virg. Ecl. 10. 
« Such effuſions of verſe and fancy, as even Lycoris her- 
ſelf might read.” 
. 
Hoc defuit unum 
Fabricio. Jiuv. Sat. 4. 
« This was the only point in which Fabricius was defi- 
cient.” , 1 | 
.. 8 


Carminaque Aonidum, juſtamque probaverat iram. 
Ovid. Metam. 1. 6. v. 2, 
« (Minerva) approved the ſtrains of the Muſes, and their 
honeſt indignation.” 


— ey 


F. 88. _ 
Nlaghao, 1 T exAn/s yoou Tuxa Tip Qeoriorur. Hom. II. 
e Such is the power of inſinuating flattery; it ſteals * 
the * of the beſt and the wiſeſt.” 


F. 92. 
Videre CAN ES; primuſque Melampus, 

Pamphagus et Dorceus, velox cum fratre Lyciſca, 
Ichnobateſque ſagax, et villis Aſbolus atris, 
Nebrophonoſque valens, et trux cum Lzlape 'Theron, 
Labros et Agriodos, et acutæ vocis Hylactor, 
Quoſque referre mora eſt. Ea turba, cupidine præda, 
Qua via difficilis, quàque eſt via nulla, ſequuntur. 
Heu famulos fugit IysE ſuos: clamare libebat, 
Acrxox Ego ſum ; dominum cognoſcite veſtrum ; 
Vellet abeſſe quidem, ſed adeſt. 


Ovid. Metam. I. 3. 
Tus 


J 203 


* Tax Docs deſcried him: firſt ruſhed forth Melampus, 
Pamphagus, and Dorceus, and the ſwift-footed Lyciſca, with 
her brother, the quick-ſcented Ichnobates; and Aſbolus, black 
and ſhaggy, and the powerful Nebrophonos, Lzlaps, and the 
fierce Theron, Labros, and Agriodos, and the fhrill-toned 
HylaCtor, and others which I cannot name. The whole pack, 
eager for their prey, follow in full cry, where the path is 
rough and difficult, and even where no path at all is to be 
traced. Alas! he flies from his own attendants. Fain would 
he have cried out, I am AcTZ0N; behold in me your lord 
and maſter.—He wiſhed to be away from them: but in vain. 
He it Aft in their power.” 


P. 94+ 
, Auroy xa; Owgamovre, Homer, 
t Himſelf, and his faithful attendant,” Or, © The 
knight and his ſquire,” | 
Wr 
P. 95. 
Mihi fit propoſitum in taberni mori; 
Vinum ſit appoſitum morientis ori; 
Ut dicant, cum venerint angelorum chori, 
Deus ſit propitius huic potatori.” ö 
Drinking Song, by Walter de Mapes,* Archdeacon of 
Oxford, in the 11th century. 
« My reſolution is to die in a tavern; may wine be placed 
before my lips as I am expiring; that the angelick choirs, 
when they appear, may ſay, ” Heaven be propitious to this 
jovial drinker!” 


P. 96. 


Quoted by Mr, Warton, in his ſecond Diſſertation, prefixed to his 
Hiſtory of Engliſh Poetry. 
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P. 96. 

Illum pro literato plerique laudandum duxerunt, quum 
ile, nzniis quibuſdam anilibus occupatus, inter Mileſias 
Punicas Apuleii ſui, et ludicra literaria conſeneſceret. 

Julius Capitolinus in Vita Cladii Albin 


ad Conflantium Auguſtum. 
« Many were inclined to conſider him as a deep ſcholar, | 


engaged as he was with old-wives fables and trifles, and 


paſſing a learned old age among the Mileſian Tales of his 


own Apuleius, and the child's-play of literature.” 


P. 96. 
Utilium ſagax rerum. Hor. A. P. 
«& Subtle and ſagacious in uſeful diſcoveries.” 
Pi. 9). 
Altum Saganze caliendrum, 


= Hor. I. 1. ſat. 8. 
* The towering head-dreſs of the Sorcereſs Sagana.“ 


P. 98. 


— EXtog xgiotwe, 
« Mercy rejojceth againſt judgment.” 


P. 99. 
Cuicunque veterum fortiter oppoſuerim. Duintil, 
« I would  contulently put it in competition with | any of 
the ancients.” 


P. 99. 


Nexvuwy aperye xagnva. Hom. Odyſ. 
“% Phantoms of the dead, without ſtrength or ſubſtance.” 


P. 100. 


\ 
: 
1 
ö 
( 
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P. 100, 
Ecce pro Clericis multum allegavi z ; 
Nec non pro Preſbyteris multum comprobayi; 
Pater noſter pro me, quoniam peccavi, 
Dicat quiſque Preſbyter cum ſui Suavi. 
' Drinking Song (as above) by Walter de Mapes, in the 
nth century. 
c See what allegations I have made in favour of Prieſts 
and Preſbyters; and ſo may every grateful Clert, with his 
ſweet-heart, ſay a Paternoſter for me and my fns !” 


* . 


P. 100. 
* Si quis dixerit Epiſcopum aliqui infirmitatz we, 
anathema eſto.” 
Decree of the Council of Conflance. 
« If any one preſume to ſay, that a Biſhop may have his 
failings, let him be accurſed.” 


P. 101, 
Hie liber eſt conglutinatus ex tam multis libris, quot 
unus pinguis Cocus oves, boves, ſues, grues, anſeres, paſ- 
ſeres, coquere, aut unus fumoſus calefactor centum magna 
hypocauſta ex illis calefacere poſſit,” 
Epil. Obſcurorum Virorum. 
© This book is conglutinated, or made up, of as many 
books as would ſerve one fat cook for fuel, to dreſs ſheep, 
oxen, ſwine, pigs, ducks, turkeys, and geeſe without num- 
ber; or as many as would be ſufficient for one High-Dryer 
to heat a hundred ſtoves.” From a book, intitled, The 
Epiſtles of Obſcure Men.“ 


* 7, e. The Notes on the Edition of Shakſpeare, by Johnſon, and 
Steevens, &c. &c. &c. 


END OF DIALOGUE THE FIRST. 


PASSAGES 
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PASSAGES IN THE NOTES 
"PTV URL 
SECOND DIALOGUE 


OF THE 
© PURSUITS OF LITERATURE. 


P. 103. — 
Er abhrreg aal areTaro; ofii xa, 
Autve xaTa wag, ayer 0: we Thannas Abu 
ges has, avrag Gu amigure iger. 
Hom. Il. 4. v. 540. 
« Yet untouched and without a wound, I paſs through 
the thickeſt of the ranks; and may Minerva lead me by the 
hand, 1 defend. me from the m/ſile weapons of the 
enemy.” 


P. 105. 
Annguoas ; 

Kai Pacyars Gwornga, xas Eieog Targo;, 
. 
Ila, (Nu Lyecophron. Caſſand. 1321. 

« Drawing forth the belt and the paternal ſword, buried 
deep under the cliffs and rocks ſounding with ſtorms, I again 
take my ſtand of obſervation.“ 


| P. 100. 
Flekit, et inſignis totà cantabitur urbe. Hor. Sat. 1. I. 2. 
| He 


This dark alluſion of Lycophon is to a legend concerning Theſeus, 
See Plutarch in the Life of Theſeus. If I recolle& right, there is a picture, 
in Lord Exeter's collection at Burlcigh, on this ſubjeR. 
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« He ſhall regret it and become dhe burthen of fone 
popular ſong.” | 


— — 
P. 110. 
| Dechirans & Venvi leur propre Republique, 


| | Lions contre Lions, parens contre. parens, . 


Combattent follement POUR LE choix DES TYRANS. 
Boileauy fat. 8. v. 1 32. 


« Tearing in pieces their own Republic, we ſee them, lions 
oppoſed to lions, relations to relations, madly and fooliſhly 
fighting with each other FoR THE CHOICE of TYRANTs,” 


2 


. 


Karas yam ogxnorn; Agne, 
Treo Tor dhHaα e eFaNν vH. 
Araca d yl Tear Inga 
KuTai, rig, Y, got Mile: yuais, 
Aoyyai; amoori\Corrs;. Ouwyn Je wor 
Es nn Tugyuy 65 axgwr wviankkiras, 
ITgo; aibego; xvgroa wvepss ideas, 
Tow ume, xa KATH ayli; MET), 
. Abu en adn ovuPoeas didry . 
' J1.ycophron Caſſandra. v. 249. 
« The God of battle kindles the flames of war in the land, 
and ſounds the ſanguinary blaſt from his trumpet. The 
kingdom all around prefents one ſcene of devaſtation, and the 
fields are briſtled with ſpears, waving thick as the ears of 
corn, Lamentations, wafted through tlie filent regions of 
the air, are heard from the pinnacles of the towers, with 
the rending of veils, and the ſhrieks of women, waiting for 


miſery upon miſery, and calamity upon calamity. 


P. 113. 


/ 


— = * — 
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n. 
P. 113. 
Glomerare ſub antro 


Fumiferam noctem, commixtis ĩgne tenebris. 


Virg. An. 8. v. 254. 
« To gather together, in the receſſes of the cavern, a 
thick night, palled in the dunneſt ſmoke of hell * while the 
darkneſs is mixed with fire !” 


P. 113. 
Ubi paſſim 
Palantes error recto de tramite pellit. Hor. I. 2. ſat. 3 
« Where error drives them in endleſs deviations, from the 


right path.” 


P. 117. 
Dogmatizer en vers, et rĩmer par chapitres. 
Boileau, ſ. 8. v. 116. 
« To deliver dogmas or ſentences in verſe, and to rhyme 
chapter by chapter.” 


P. r19. 
Vitreo bibit ille Priapo. Fuv. ſ. 2. v. 95. 
« He drinks from his glaſs goblet, ſhaped like a Priapus.“ 


*--E 320: 
Hiſtoria quoquo modo ſcripta delectat. Plin. Epift. 
« Hiſtory is always pleaſing, write it as you will.“ 
P. 120. | 
Sed tamen in pretio. Hor. A. P. 


« But {till it has a value.“ 


. a P. 127; 


* Expreſſions from Shakeſpear's Macbeth. 


k — 
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P. 121. 


Amoretti alati. 
Little Cupids with little wings.” 


P. 123. 

Tem oywys emacs Ta Enilia, Navriw fü 5 t ana tara. 

Kos, as er badaoon migiPoge, n 

KTUW0G, avepuwr Te Coucog, vx. 

Aretæus, de Morbis Acutis. c. 1. p. 7. Edit Boerhaave. 

« All things which are habitual, ſuch as motions to which 

ve are accuſtomed, are favourable to ſleep. For a ſailor you 

& will recommend the reclining on ſhip-board, a voyage at 

« open ſea, the ſounding of the ſhore, and the noiſe of the 
« winds, and the roaring of the waves, &c. &c. &c.” 


- i P. 123. 


Apollineo nomina digna choro. 
« Names worthy to be inſcribed in the choir of Apollo.” 


P. 124. 
Il cantar, che nell' anima ſi ſente; 
II pin ne ſente l'alma, il men Vorecchio. - 
© That muſick, which is felt internally; it is not the ear, 
« but the ſoul itſelf, which is affected.“ 
P. 126. 


Felix curarum ! cui non Heliconia cordi 
Serta, nec imbelles Parnaſh e vertice laurus ; 
Sed viget ingenium, et magnos aceinctus in uſus, 
Fert animus quaſcunque vices. Statins Sylv- 
« Happy and fortunate in his cares and engagements! For 
him the garlands of Helicon, and the idle laurels which bloom 


on the brow of Parnaſſus, have no charms ! But the powers of 
his 
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his underſtanding are vigorous, and his mind, from long 
experience, is bound up to bear the viciſſitudes of the world,” - 


P. 126. 

Ingenium illuſtre altioribus ſtudiis juvenis admodum dedit ; 
non, ut plerique, ut nomine magnifico ſegne otium velaret, 
ſed quo fir mior adverſus fortuita Rempublicam capeſſeret. 

| Tacit. Hift. I. 4. c. 5. 

In early youth he devoted all the powers of his illuſtrious 
mind to the higher philoſophy z not, as the manner of ſome is, 
to ſhelter ſloth under the covert of a ſplendid name, but, by 
a ſteady and deliberate firmneſs againſt the accidents of life, 

to prepare himſelf for the adminiſtration of the ſtate.” 


P. 226. 


*« Opum contemptor, recti pervicax, conſtans adverſus 
metus.” _ Tacit. ib. 


« Superior to avarice, of a perſevering rectitude 7 Pr in- 
ciple, and unmoved by fear.” 


P. 126. 
Magnum eſt veCtigal Parfimonia. Cic. 
« (Economy is a great poſſeſhon.” 
; | 
P. 127. \ 
Mæcenatis Rana, ob collationem pecuniarum, in magno 
terrore erat.” | Plin, Nat. Hiſt. I. 37. c. 1. 


“The frog of Mæcenas (i. e. bis ſeal bearing the figure 
of that animal) was an object of great terror, as the inſtru- 
ment of levying money.” 


| P. 128. | 
Out Euren, Quoing wer raf, jury; 08 CoaxuriTi, Agar 


% Bro aurooxiNagur Ta Mera. Thucyd. I. f. ſ. 138. 
; « His 
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« His ſagacity was peculiarly his own; gifted by nature 
with intuitive ſkill, he had moreover ſuch promptitude of 
counſel, as gave him a decided ſuperiority in advancing all 
that was neceſſary upon any ſubject, and on the ſpur of the 

occaſion.” | 


P. 130. 
Informatum fulmen. 
An unfiniſhed thunder-bolt,” 


P. 130. 
Tres imbris torti radios, tres nubis'aquoſze + 
Addiderant, rutili tres ignis et alitis Auſtri; 
Fulgores nunc terrificos, ſonitumque metumque 
Miſcebant operi, flammiſque ſequacibus iras. N 
N Virg. En. 8. 429. 
Mr. BuREE himſelf has thus tranſlated this paſſage in 
part 5, chapter 5 of his treatiſe on the Sublime and Beautiful, 
as an example that words may affect without raiſing diſtinct 
images. Three rays of twiſted ſhowers, three of watery 
% clouds, three of fire, and three of the winged South wind: 
« then mixed they in the wwork terrifick lightnings, and ſound, 
« and fear, and anger, with purſuing flames.” 


, P. 131. 
Cum tot abortivis ſœcundam Julia vulvam 
Solveret, et patruo Emin eſfunderet offas. 

Juv. Sat. 2. v. 32. 

« Since the teeming womb of Julia has produced ſo many 

crude births, or rather abortions, which confeſs their inceſ- 

tuous fires.” 


* 


P. 132. 
Amtgpryrowems £% r e, RUTE Ts YU UNELENE Taegrages. 
Longin. de Subl. ſect. . 
„ While 
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« While the earth is burſt aſunder from ĩts foundations, and 
the depths of Tartarus are diſcloſed and laid bare to view.” 


P: 833-- | 
Quando ullum invenient parem ? Har. 
« When ſhall they look upon his like again ?” 


P. 133. | 
Monumenta rerum poſteris quzrentibus tradidit. Fre- 
quentabunt ejus domum optimi Juvenes, et veram viam, 
velut ex oraculo, petent. Hos ille formabit: ut ve 
gubernator, littora et portus, et quid ſecundis flatibus, quid 
adverſis ratis poſcat, docebit, et communi ductus officio, et 
amore quodam operis. Quintil. I. 12. c. xi. ſ. 1. 
« He has delivered down to all poſterity, who may enquire 
aſter them, the monuments and records of theſe tranſactions. 
Young men of character and ability will be deſirous of his 
company and converſation, and will learn from him, as from 
an oracular deciſion, the path which it is their intereſt, or duty, 
to follow. He will inſtruct them, and will form their minds. 
Like an experienced pilot, he will ſhew them what is neceſſary 
to direct and preſerve the veſſel, when the gale is proſperous, 
or when the ſtorm is raging. He will be led to this by a 
ſenſe of duty and of common good, and even by the plea- 1 
ſure he finds in the office itſelf,” | | 


P. 134- 
Magno diſcrimine cauſam 

Protegere affectus? te conſule, dic tibi, quis ſis, 

Orator vehemens, an Curtius, an Matho, truccæ 
Noſcende eſt menſura tuæ. Juv. Sat. II. v. 32. 
*© Are you about to undertake the management of a cauſe 
of great importance ? Firſt conſult your own ſelf ; ſay fairly 
and honeſtly, who and what you are; an orator of power and 
ſtrength, 


. 


„„ 
ſtrength, or Curtius, or Matho. Underſtand well the mea. 
ſure of your eloquence and ability.” ; 


P. 135- 
Hunc ne pro Cephalo raperes, Aurora, timebam. 
Ovid. Epiſt. Sapph. Phaoni. 
« I was apprehenſive that you, Aurora, might ſeize upon 
him, for your own Cephalus,” 


P. 136. 

Vitus lunare. Lucan. I. 6, 
«© Drops of infection diſtilling from the moon.” 
N. B. Shakſpeare, in his Macbeth, alludes to this piece of 
ancient wichcraft. 
* On the corner of the moon 

Hangs @ vaporous drop profound ; 

Pll catch it, ere it fall to ground.“ 


P. 139. : 
Tn; Qvorw; yeaupare; 1, To xarauer andcgtyur tig mw 2 
ut * 
«© He was the Scribe, or Secretary of Nature, arent his 
pen into mind.“ 


P. 141. 
Nunc non e manibus illis, 
Nunc non e tumulo fortunataque favilla, 
Naſcentur violæ. | Perf. Sat. 1. v. 38. 
« Will not violets ſpring from the ſpot where his manes 
repoſe, from his tomb and favoured aſhes ?” 


P. 142. 
Ad quæ 
1 valent ſterilis mala robora ficus. 
Juv. S. 10. v. 144. 
*The NES of a wild fig-tree are ſufficient to burſt them 


aſunder.” 


| — 31 J 
aſunder.”— N. B. Juvenal alludes to the wild fig · tree ſtretch- 


ing its roots deep under ground, and then ſhooting out with 


ſtrength ſufficient to break the —__ of ſepulchres, 


P. 143. 
Rite maturos aperire partus. Hor. 
« To bring forth the matured birth in due form.” 


P. 144. 
Oro miſerere laborum 
Tantorum, miſerere animi non digna ferentis 
Virg. An. 2. 
« Conſider, I beſeech you, all that I have undergone; have 
compaſſion on a mind which has ſuffered moſt unworthily.” 


P. 145. 
Nomen in exemplum ſero ſervabimus zvo. 
Milton ad Patrem. 


1 W preſerve his name for an example to late poſ- 
terity. 


| 3% / | 

largwrarG, pe nas adugodoxnTog, eee vag, 
nwr Mogherrus, log, Finaviog ewereng, uy ange, Th; Taua; Dnaxy;, 

« A Phyſician of conſummate ſkill; generous, liberal, not 
to be corrupted a friend to the poor and needy ; a gentleman 
in principle; a regulator and conductor of youth; a man of 
ſanctity, juſtice, and piety; whoſe attainments have reached 
the utmoſt heights of erudition.” 


P. 148. 
Nudus agas; minus eſt inſania turpis. Juv. Sat. 2. 


+ Plead then quite * madneſs 1 is leſs to be cenſured.” 


—N, B. 
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IN. B. Juvenal alludes to the inderent ſumitier dreſſes of 
the Roman got in the courts mand 


FT" LE, — 


re 
Quel d' amor travagliato Sacripante. Arioflo. O. F. c. 1, 
% ſpeak of the /ove-/orn Saeripante.“ ; 
P. 150. 
Zureroot, 


(This note is addreſſed) . To the intelligent.“ 


P. 150. 
Della commodità che qu m' è data, 
Io povero Medor, &c. Arioſto. O. F. c. 23. ſ. 10f. 
« I, poor Medoro, in gratitude for the favourable reception 
I found in this place, & c. &c.* 


P. 150. 
Era ſcritto in Arabico, che il conte 
Intendea cosi ben come Latino. Ariofto. O. F. ib. 
«*« It was written in the Arabic language, which the noble 
Earl underſtood as well as he did Latin.” 


P. 151. 
Ne ſono a Ferrad, nè a Sacripante 
(O ſia Carliglio) per donar pitt rima 
Da lor mi leva il ere d' Anglante, &c. 
5. Cant. 12. ſ. 96. 
] cannot allot any more of my verſes to Ferraù, or 


Sacripante (or even to Carliſie) i the Prince of Anglante calls 
my attention from them; &c.” 


* Part of the inſcription on the entrance of the cave or grotto, where 
Angelica and Medoro were accuſtomed to meet. 


b 108, 
ption 


ib. 
oble 


nere 
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P. 151. 

d add wonruwr) enero, 
abt oat ora xas Aiowoor Evnograotas 
— Plato de Legibus, lib. 2. 
« The Gods in compaſſion to the race of men * born to 


toil and trouble, gave the Muſes, and Apollo, and Bacchus 


N. B. Theſe are Greek muſical terms, and technical 
words, which it would be needleſs to explain, and indeed 
would anſwer no purpoſe, Dr. Burney's Hiſtory of Muſick 
will, I believe, give their explanation at large. 

P. 156. 
Di Patrii, quorum ſemper ſub numine Troja eſt, 
Non tamen omnino Teucros delere paratis, 
Cum tales animos Juvenum, et tam certa tuliſtis 
Pectora. Virg. An. 9. v. 247: 

« O ye Gods of my country, tutelary Deities of Troy, 
ye cannot ſurely have reſolved to extirpate the ſons of Teucer, 
fince ye have inſpired the breaſts of our youth with ſuch loy- 
alty of zeal, and with ſuch determined bravery.” 


END OF THE SECOND DIALOGUE. 


F PASSAGES 


* Some manuſcripts read here, © politicians,” 
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PASSAGES 
| IN THE | 
THIRD DIALOGUE 


PURSUITS OF LITERATURE. 


| P. 159, 
Eveytar 3" ag vioro ar ah x90 parr0o, 
Avry xomberra;” sd nie NuxTy tones. 
Een nur aranvi: vt, wire 9“ wy unt, 
drm d ayy yer ae & Com. | 
Ovęnac per Tewrov enwxero, nai Kuna; agyes, 
Avrag emur Ar,, ͥ O N, bfg 
Ba ain d Tugas reuwr xawore Dawn. 
| | Hom. II. I. 
The arrows rattled in his quiver, as he moved along in 
all the fierceneſs of his wrath. His march was like the Night. 
He took his ſtation at a diſtance from the ſhips, and ſent forth 
a ſhaft; and the ſounding of the filver bow was terrible. 
His firſt attack was on the animals, the mules and dogs ; but 
after that, he ſmote THE ARMY 1TSELF with many a deadly 
arrow, and the funeral piles of the flaig,.blazed frequent 
through the camp.” | 


. — ——————_— ——_ 


P. 161. 
Tatra vai imy Ter, img dne Adnfluas, img Tre rig, 
Teri, 


Ha oo =—w = 
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ſeurnag, xa Tur Near, xas Ty Zurygias, . as Ty Evorcuay, xas 
me bebe, naw hs huubtgzas, dig ros xowi Tags EvpPrgorrur, 


Demoſthenes, Ilie · Enupeos, 


« I preſent theſe confderations as the reſult of accurate 
ud ſolemn inveſtigation ; they are offered in behalf of vou 
L; in the cauſe of 'Truth, your Conſtitution, and your 
Laws; for your common Salvation, your Religion, * 
Honour, and your Liberty. * 
P. 163. 
| Amavyagom Ott Bfrlgo; 
Ovgro 15 dar oxomine , bs us Es price 
Buooobev Eigveut! | 
| Callimachus, Hymn. ad Delum. v. 125. 
Look upon * the great Viſion “ of that guarded 
mount,” ſee what a power holds his watchful reſidence on 
the ſummit of the cliff, a power able to overthrow you from 
your foundations!” N. B. The poet is ſpeaking of Mars 
perſonified on the higheſt mountain of Delos. 


P. 163. 
Tusa py aa Mts ral pring ys rie 
reren Bograo* beg J an amrvPiucTe; ! 


ant dn, Toy x Condoog apron. | 
4 | Callim. Ib. v. 25. 
I ® Ramparts, and walls of ſtone may be ſhaken and fall at 


the blaſt of Strymonian Boreas; but THz Gop is immove- 
: able! Such is the power who ſurrounds and protects thee, 
/ O my beloved Delos.” 


P. 163. 


* An expreſſion adapted from the Lycidas of Milton. 


- K 5 "_s 
©. 
” : my 
- * 2 
[ 2t 3 _y " 


| P. 163. . N | 
L alpeſtro monte, ond' è tronco Pelorz. 
. 14. 


2 1 Alpine mountain, whence Pelorus is torn.” 


P. 164. 

Quee cum magna modis multis miranda vidawe 

Gentibus humanis Regio, viſendaque fertur, 

Rebus opima bonis, multi munita viriim vi, 

NIL tamen Hoc habuiſſe Viro preclarius in ſe, 

Nec ſanctum magis, et mirum carumque videtur.” 

Lucret. I. 1, v. 728. 

« A Region, long the fabjef of ſpeculation and wonder 
to all the ſurrounding nations; a kingdom which abounds in 
every produCtion which is valuable, and which is defended 
by the internal, conſolidated ſtrength of her own natives; 
yet ſhe appears to have poſſeſſed no greater object of love 
and veneration, or more illuſtrious than TH Is Man.” 


P. 164, 
Animo vidit ; ingenio complexus eſt; eloquentid illumi- 
navit.” Paterculus concerning Cicero. 


« Theſe ſubjects he ſaw by the power of his mind; he 
comprehended them by his underſtanding; and by his elo- 
quence he caſt a brightneſs upon them.” 


Wr 
P. 166. 

La piova maladetta, fredda e greve, 
Regola, e qualita (eſtrana) e nuova, 
Grandine groſſa, ed acqua tinta e neve, 
Per I aer tenebroſo fi riverſa. 


Dante Infern. cant. 6. 


« It 
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« Te was « ſtorm of accurſed-quality; of tain, cold, heavy, 
and frequent, with hail ſtones and fleet, and thick diſcoloured. 
n 


of the air.“ 

| — — 

P. 167. 

| Boie - an" 8 Dee u ο,q—R te, ANI! | 
Ov A, Te Quorrog andes, ule Davorros, Hom. II. 
« Thou ſleepeſt the fleep of death But we are not un- 
mindful of thee, O Achilles; in life and in death thou art 
equally the object of our regard and veneration.” 


8, 36 

| P. 168. 
er . 

in Or ve are, 


. 


« I record the praiſes of Corinth, a ſtate mild to its own 


citizens, hoſpitable to ſtrangers, famed for opulence, the 
ſacred reſidence of Neptune, whoſe youth are renowned for 
courage and ability. There dwells Eunomia, the goddeſs of 
well- 


Pind. Ohap. Od. 13 
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well-ordered . governments, and her ſiſters, Juſtice, the 
unſhaken baſis of every ſtate, and Peace, of like manners, 
the diſpenſers and arbiters of wealth, the golden daughters 
of 'Themis, whoſe counſel never deceives. It is their wiſh 
and purpoſe to chaſe away injury, the bold-tongued parent 
of ſatiety and inſolence. 

Here too the Muſe breathes out her ſweeteſt, ſofteſt inſpi- 
rations ;- and Mars himſelf flouriſhes anew in the proweſs of 
her youthful heroes.” 


P. 168. 


Hæc Ego non credam Venuſini digna lucernk ? 


Hæc Ego non agitem ? Fuv. Sat. 1. 51. 
« Shall I not rouſe myſelf at ſuch a call, and attack 


them? Shall I not hold up the torch of Satire to works like 
theſe ?” 


P. 170. 


I ˙ ms tote canto 
Dion. Halicarn. I. 5. 63. 


Not to be intereſted, or take any part in the welfare of 


2 State, which never allowed them to ſhare any advantage.” 


3. P2390. | 
Oudir di Pwpnics Treber g, & Traben wes ww rug ryan 


" ToMuor ANMUpBuert;, Ha ACh; ATECYWW.OTHG Lvupayinaeg eAmioz;, 
a Tai Uittiats dH TIOTWOBITS, g, TOW Weolvporget 
Te% Tor Aywrz tyworro, dt N z arayany ave ayalu wags 


TS; N beg tone, xa la xar 85 Textwos, Tar 1g ageTa; 


x2To)voarri; T Ieh, od xowwrajpier Tn; Jotnc. 
Dion. Halicarn. Ant. Rom. Hit. 1 5. ſ. 62. 


c The 


, 


LW I 

« The Romans were nothing humbled, as might have 
been expected, engaged as they were in an arduous war, and 
deſerted by all their Allies. But on the contrary, with a 
firm reliance on their internal powers alone, they ruſhed 
forward to the conteſt with ſtill greater alaerity, and with a 
courage, inſpired by danger and neceſſity. 'They were bold 
and confident of their ability (under the guidance of good 
counſel,) to carry on the war with effect by their own native 
courage and virtues, without any to participate their glory 
and ſucceſs.” 


| P. 171. 
Ferro Argolicas ſœdare latebras. Virg. n. 2. 
« To pierce with the ſword the inmoſt concealments of 
the Greeks.” 
P. 172. 
Tu ne cede malis; ſed contra audentior ito, 
Quam tua te Fortuna ſinet. Virg. Ain. 6. 


« Suffer not your ſpirit to be ſubdued by misfortunes; 
but on the contrary, ſteer right onward, with a courage 
greater than your fate ſeems to allow.” 


P. 173. 
Marawoywy na TeornTraro EMale . o ag t 
nac onidos, 
Athenei Deipnoſophift. 1. 14. p. 617. Ed. Caſaub. 
« The fame of ſome vain pretenders to poetry has been 
noiſed about Greece, to the diſgrace of a learned and diſtin- 


guiſhed art.“ 


—— 


P. 175. 
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PLacE DE La Taanocrrox. 
1 5 : 881 | fur Monfiear Peliiee, 
% IRAN Nornury Docteur en Theologie, Chanoine et 
& Afﬀocie à Eton. Age /oixante et huit ans. 


« Errenxe Wes rod, Bacheller en Theologie, Abbe, 
« Voyageur, Verſifieateur; ci devant Recteur. Ape cin- 


© CyarLEs CooTe,* Docteur en Theologie, Doien 
&* Irlandois. Age cinguante et deux ans, ſelon la Regiſtre. 


4 EDoVARD TE w, Bachelier en Theologie, Chanoine 
&© et Aſſociẽ, a Eton. Age cinguante et ſept ans. 


« GUuiLLOTINES 2 la Grecque, 25 Floreal, Quintidi, 
1796. Extrait du Regiftre de la Guillotine Literaire.“ 

N. B. Ii font montes fur Þ &chaffaut avec afſez de 
courage ; a dix heures et un quart du matin leurs tet. font 


tombes.? 
; Extrait 


* P.S. Jai recue une lettre tres obligeante de la part de Mon- 
fieur Peltier, dont j'ai Ia plus haute conſideration, qui m' informe, 
qu'il y a une petite mEpriſe dans le Regiſtre, au ſujet de Monſieur 
LR Doctevk Coorz, TranucTeEuR celebre. Qu'il n*Etoit pas 
Doien Irlandois, et par contequent, grand thEologien, mais Doc- 
teur en Droit Civil en Angleterre, tres inſtruit dans la grammaire 
Crecque. Monſieur PRI TIER, avec le zele le plus Edifiant pour 
la verité, et avec beaucoup d'onction, m'a prie de corriger le 
Regiſtre et la pocſie la deſſus; et m'a informs, que Monſieur 
Nakes, Auteur tres aimable en ſon genre, et editeur de Pouvrage 
periodique, (The Britiſb Critick) la voulùt auſſi avec beaucoup 
d' empreſſement. Malhcureuſement, c'eſt impoſſible ; et j'ai re- 
pond d très franchement: Mon cher Peltier, quand une fois la 
tete doctorale eſt tombẽe; eh ! que faire?“ (Nov. 1797.) 
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Extrait du Rapport fait Au coxskII. DES ANTIENS, par 
PExecuteur de la haute Juſtice Literaire. | 


Communication to the author of the P. of L. by Monſieur 
Peltier, editor of * The Picture of Paris, &c. &c.” 


© PLACE OF TRANSLATION. 


« ToHN NoxBury, Doctor in Divinity, Canon and 
« Fellow of Eton College. Aged $ixTY-EIGHT years. 


« STEPHEN WESTON, Bachelor in Divinity; an Abbe, a 
© Traveller, and a maker of verſes; formerly Rector of a 
« pariſh. Aged FIFTY years. 


« CHARLES Coo r,“ Doctor in Divinity, a. Dean in 
« Ireland, Aged FIT T T- TWO years, according to the Re- 
« giſter. 


« EDPWARDO TEw, Bachelor in Divinity, Canon and 
« Fellow of Eton College. Aged FIFTY SEVEN genre. 

„ GUILLOTINED after the Greek faſhion, 25th 

« of Floreal; 8th day of the Decade, 1796.“ 

Extract from the Regiſter of THE LiTERARY 

GUILLOTINE. 


N. B. They aſcended the ſcaffold with great reſolution ; at a 
quarter paſt ten in the morning their heads fell. 
Extract from the Report made to THE COUNCIL OF 


ANCIENTS, by the Executive Miniſter of Literary Juſtice.” 
G P. 176. 


% 


* P.S, ©© I have received a letter from Monſieur Peltier, for 
whom I entertain the highe/t confideration, who has informed me, 
that there is a little miſtake concerning Dx. CooTE, the celebrated 
tranſlator. He ſays, that Dr. Coorg was not an Iriſh Dean, 
(and conſequently a great Theologian,) but a Doctor in the Civil 
Law in England, deeply verſed in the Greek grammar. Mr. Peltier, 


with a zeal for truth of the moſt edifying nature, and with great 
devotion 
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P. 436. 0 
Agxrri, Endoxas Tw weOrog, aggere Mare 
Moſchi, Epitaph. in Bion. 
© Begin, ye Sicilian Muſes, begin the ſtrain of woe.” 


P. 178. 


Je trouve dans le libraire Z/mſley, un conſeiller ſage, in- 
ſtruit, et diſcret. | 
Mr. Gibbon to Mr. Deyverdun. Letters Miſcell. Works, 
| "IT vol. 2. Ato. p. 596. 
J find in Elmfley, the bookſeller, an adviſer of much 
wiſdom, knowledge, and diſcretion.” 


F. 179. 
Eri, & To (mwovy r OMOEAI uva, To & vu, tabs wg, . 
«> b e,, v TiO; exc. ; 
Longin. de Subl. ſect. 16. 
6 An oath is not ſublime of itſelf; but the place, the 
manner, the occaſion, and the circumſtance of introducing 
it, make it ſo.” 


P. 182. 


Abt ic QieZodug erw. Lycoph. Caſſand. v. 14. 
© Into all the meandrings of verbal obliquity.” 


devotion of mind, has requeſted me to correct the Regiſter and the 
Poetry in this particular; and has alſo fignified to me, that the 
Rev. Mk. NarRs, a very amiable author in his way, and editor 
of the periodical work called The Britiſb Critick, was very eager 
and ſolicitous on the ſame account. Unfortunately, it is wholly 
out of my power; and I returned an anſwer with great frankneſs; 
« My dear Peltier, when once a doQor's head is off, what can be 
% done?” (Nov. 1797.) 


Fa) 


Praigs xe © Pogom, Fnpoore roTw, 
« If a courtezan wears ornaments of gold, let them be 
confiſcated, or let her perſon be publick.”* 


P. 183. | 
Mud Ta KuTga To2TaAgoeuTIG ervyoaPola T% TONjAUTEH. 
Photu Biblioth. pag. 984. edit. 165 3. 
« The Cyprian verſes are not marked with the accent on 
the ante-penultima.” 


P. 183. 

Ex libris deprehendi hominem ardentis ingenii, variz 
letionis, et multæ memoriz; alicubi tamen majore copia. 
quam deleCtu, ac dictione tumultuosà magis quam compoſiti. 

 Eraſmi Ep. 1248. 
„ From his writings I diſcovered him to be a man of a 
glowing genius, extenſive reading, and comprehenſive 
memory; but in general more copious, than choice; and 
his ſtyle and phraſeology rather confuſed, than clear and 
chaſtiſed.” “ 


P. 184. 


Figuram animi magis quam corporis complectantur. 
ö Tacit. Vit. Agric. 
« Let them rather preſent us with the features of his 
mind than of his body.“ 


P. 185. 
Si tibi Miſtillus cocus, ZEmiliane, vocatur, 
Dicetur quare non Tara alla mihi? 
| Mart. Ep. lib. 1. 
If 


* The conſtruction depends upon the mode of placing the ac- 
ceut on the word Inwoore, 


* 
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“If your Cook's name is Myffyllut, why may I not call 


him alſo Tara alla.” * 


P. 187. 
Pleno jure - and uſufructuario. 
Not of abſolute right, but only+ uſufructuary.“ 


P. 187. 


Supera ut convexa reviſant, 
Rurſus et incipiant in corpora velle reverti. | 
| Virg. En. 6, 
« That they may reviſit the ſuperior regions, and again 
manifeſt an inclination to return to their corporeal, wiſible 
forms.” 


— — — 
; P. 188. 
Tu wur, xa 0% rh, Tiger, u tœ r. Hom. II. 22. 


* 'Take this reward as a prize, thou venerable od man, 
and preſerve it for a memorial of thy ſkill,” 


| P. 188. 
Melioribus olim auſpiciis. | 
* Once under more favourable expectations.“ 


P. 189. 
Hoc Juvenem egregium præſtanti munere dono. 
Virg. Anu. 5. 
I preſent 


* The words Myſyilus and T'aratall:, are a play upon two Greek 
words, which cannot be explained in Engliſh, 


+ Terms in the Roman Law. 


+ This was an Eton alluſion to Dr. Norbury's ſeries of old clothes, re- ap- 
pearing, after having been locked up for many months. It is hardly poſſible 
to tranſlate the ſpirit of it in Engliſh. 


. 


« preſent the illuſtrious youth with this diſtinguiſhed 
mark of my regard, and of his merit.” 


P. 190. 
Ori yeyoua Amy, xaTigyme Ta Te Nun, 
« When I became a man, I put away childiſh things.” 
P. 191. 
Sic liceat magnas Graiorum implere catervas. Hor. 
« In this manner we may attempt to fill up the meaſure 
of Grecian literature.” 


P. 191. 
Tune cum ad canitiem—tunc, tunc, ignoſcere No o. 
Per/. Sat. 1. 
« What? when the hair is abſolutely grey with years 
do you aſk me to overlook ſuch folly *—No; no; no.” 


P. 194. 
Spiritus intus alit; totamque infuſa per artus 
Mens agitat molem, et magno ſe corpore miſcet. 
Virg. Ain. 6. 
« The ſpirit feeds it within; and the ſoul, by infuſion 
into every member, agitates the maſs, and blends itſelf inti- 
mately WITH THE WHOLE BODY.” 


P. 195. 
Dixerat Anchiſes; natumque unaque Sibyllam 
Conventus trahit in medios, turbamque ſonantem ; 
Et tumulum capit, unde omnes longo ordine poſſit, 
Adveſtos legere, et venientum diſcere vultus. 
Virg. En. 6. (1796.) 

Anchiſes finiſhed his ſpeech, and led his ſon Æueas and 

| the 
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the Sibyll into the midſt of the Convention, and the buzzing 
crowd. He then choſe a riſing ground, that he might 
_ obſerve the whole company as they came ſucceſſively in re- 

view before him, and mark with diſcrimination their coun. 


tenances, as they paſſed by.” 


P. 197. 


Decernunt quodcunque volunt de Corpore noſtro. 
Juv. Sat. 13, 


„They do what they will with our whole Oy" 


P. 197. 
Per Solis radios, 'Tarpeiaque fulmina jurant, 


Quicquid habent telorum armamentaria Cceli.” 
Juv. Sat. 13, 


* They ſwear by the light of the ſun, and by the thun- 
derbolts of their TARPEIAN Jove; by every inſtrument of 
warfare in the celeſtial regions.” 


P. 198. 
Ejectos littore, egenos 
Excepi, et regni DEMENS in parte locavi. 
Virg. En. 4. 
I received them outcaſts "I their own coaſts, in exile, 
and in poverty; and in an hour of madneſs, folly, or incon- 
ſiderateneſs, I ame incorporated them in the kingdom.” 


P. 203- 
Hæc limina VicToR 
Alcides ſubiit. Virg. An. 8. 
Through this threſhold the Conqueror Alcides himſelf 


paſted.” 


P. 63. 


8 
it 
bo 
* 


L 


— 
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P. 205. 
Te quoque dignum | 
Finge Deo! | Virg. En. 8. 
« Render yourſelf worthy of the Deity.” 
P. 205. 
Tanquam portum et ſabbathum humanarum contemplati- 
onum.” Bacon de Augm. Scient. ap. init, I. 3. 


« The haven, as it were, and the ſabbath of all the con- 
templations of man.“ 


P. 209. 
Vineta cædit ſua. Hor. Eb. ad Aug. 
« He prunes his own vineyards.” 
P. 215. 
Naturii 


Perturbatur ibi totum ſic corpus, et omnes 
Commutantur ibi PosITURZ PRINCIPIORUM. 
Lucret. I. 4. v. 670. 
“The whole body and frame of Nature is thus thrown 
into confuſion and diſturbance, and the poſition of every 
principle is made to change its place.” 


P. 217. 


Teroperg F aywiice exTEECTIOOY TROGTvXET0, 
« Being in an agony he prayetl more earneſtly.” | 


P. 217. 
Hy YZe jk OxoTOG Aaryvoics ea, ua aTnaT)N fiairns, xt 
artig mam, nat ati; Qarracia, ta AaxaTANTTOG; HAYVIIGC, 
Tarra Town Nene, Canopurro; digt T ty Toe Ooyuacw oxy 
ar WGVTIOTYTG®, val WG thy artig GUT; KA ανẽðif r gov 1 
Gnrnar 
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Garno%; roh TAY reatwy, KAY TO THNog eevTwy ar na axcnory 
28 under Teo nw a+ Aovyw . CS Atos. ü 
| Hermiz Aiaoveuc; (Ave trriſio) ry 4.5 o | 
Sub fin. Ed. Paris: Juſtin. Mattyris Op, 1636, 
In my opinion, the whole of their ſyſtems preſent to us 
nothing but the groſs darkneſs of ignorance, and the blackneſ; 
of deceit, with errors wide and infinite; mere fancies, and 
erude conceptions, and ignorance which ſets all comprehenſion 
at defiance, I have therefore ſubmitted to examine them, 
from a delire to point out the contradictions which prevail in 
their writings, and to ſhew that they lead into diſcuſſions in. 
capable either of limit or of definition; and further to con- 
vince you, that the end and refult of them all is unſatiſ- 
factory and productive of no advantage whatſoever; 
without any ſupport from matter of fact, or from the evi. 
dence of reaſon.” 
rites 
c P 218. 
Notis et Commentariis perpetuis DoQtoris Guillotmi.” 
« With the unceaſing perpetual notes and commentaries 
of DoQtor Guillotine.” | 


P. 218. 
O Ta. 


« A man of ſupreme eminence.” 


| | P. 218. 
Melliti verborum globuli. 

Petron. Arbit. Satyricon. c. 1, 
« The honeyed globules of language.“ 


P. 218. | 
Ut magis fit haſce contortiones orationis, quam ſignorum 


ortus obituſque, perdiicere, 


«R 


ries 
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« It is far eaſier to comprehend the doctrine of the riſing 
and ſetting of the ſtars, . 


contortions and eccentricities or prech. 2 
P. 219. 
Avp8; expres xas jubrgitorrg EU 
Ag Hauch voir. Aleph. Veſpe, v. 219. 
« Holding lights in their hands, and trilling out melodies, 
and verſes'* between ancient and modern.” (a) 


P: 219. 
Salva res eſt ; philoſophatur quoque jam ; 
Quod erat ei nomen ? Te e 
Plaut. Captiv. A. 2. S. 2. 
« The matter is all ſafe; he actually is ſetting up for a 
philoſopher ; pray what was his name? (6) a ſtrange one. 
| #7 I UG 44 ; 
P. 219. 
Conveniſſe Neptuno majeſtatique ejus, ut longiore tempore 
ſatus ex eo grandeſceret. 
Aul. Gell. lib. 3. c. 16. 
« It was ſuitable to the majeſty of Neptune, that the off- 
spring of his godſhip ſhould acquire a more ample form, the 
time of his geſtation being protracted.” 


— cnn one 


H P. 220. 


(a) It is impoſſible to render the original Greek word in Engliſh, 
which is compounded ludicrouſly. An explanation could ſerve ng pur- 
poſe whatſoever. 


% The name in the original Latin cannot be tranſlated with any 
ellect, for the reaſon given in the laſt remark on Ariſtophanes. 


[ 5o 1 
P. 220. 

* Mn 
p. 220. 


Ey Tas eyabas, Nea, Ty , . cruen 19 


ung νονY Toy G70, 
Wenpbraff. Hit. Plant. I. 8. c. 1, 
& In rich and good ſoils they thin and lop the corn while 
it is growing, to prevent its being rank and luxuriant.” 
P. 221. 
In nullum reipublicz uſum ambitio/4 lgueld inclaruit. 
Tacit. Ann. I. 4. ſ. 20. 
He became celebrated for an affected ſtyle, and ambitious 
wordineſs, without any advantage whatſoever to the ſtate.” 


Sint hic etiam ſua præmia laudi. Virg. An. 1. 
« Let merit ever here obtain its reward.“ | 

| P. 229. 
Muſarum ſpondet chorus, et Romanus Apollo. 


Sulpiciæ Sat. v. ult. 
The whole Pierian choir and the Roman Phœbus him - 
ſelf anſwer for him.“ 
P. 231. 
Hyic Muſæ indulgent omnes, hunc poſcit Apollo. 
Vida A. P. I. 1. v. 327. 
« To him every Muſe is propitious, and Apollo claims 
him for his own.” | 


— . 


9.1 
P. 233. 


_ Hos eee 
oma, nas Negele 604, nas arrAas 


Hom. Odyſ. I. 12. v. 3. 

_ « Thoſe regions where Aurora has fixed her palace, and 
holds her feſtal ſolemnities, and whence the Sun himſelf 
« begins his ſtate.”'* 


END or THE und DIALOGUE. 
——— — 
PASSAGES IN THE . PREFACE AND NOTES 

| TO THE 
FOURTH, DIALOGUE 
OF TxE 


PURSUITS OF LITERATURE. 


—ͤ ä — 
Or aM xs ,E,z Erooryfwr* | vl 
Yu in” axgorary; xoguPng Tan noon; | 
Oprizng* nber yauy pee mace ir 19a, 
aero d Lao orig, naw mts AN 
Aura d i ct xanmienoure mawratomwre;, 
TPIE fu, ogeZarr wr, TO AE TETPATON intro Tixuwe 
Avya;, ba d ö xavre dre BENOEEI AIMNHE 


Tec, far TITWxare, pure aw. 


Hom. Il. 13. v. 10. 

“Neptune, who ſhakes the earth, was not idle in his 
obſervation, as he was ſeated on the loſtieſt ſummit of the 
wood- crow ned Samos, loſt in wonder at the conteſt and the 
war. From that eminence appeared all Ida, with the city of 
Priam, and the ſhips of the Grecians. He then deſcended 
e TIT Three ſteps he advanced in his 
march, 


* An expreſſion from the Allegro of Milton, 1 . 


— — Es. AP oe — Aw : 
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march, and at the fourth he reached his deſtination at 
where his imperial palace, emblazed. with gold and 
was erected in the depths, of the abyſs, unperiſhable, enduring 
for ever.” 


7 P. 23 7. 


L' ets ſua torna, ch'era dipartita! Dante Inf. e. 4. 


His ſhade, which had left us for a ſeaſon, is now on his 
return.“ 
P. 240. 
O proceres, cenſore opus eſt, an Haruſpice nobis? 


« Oye chiefs of the land, does this require a cenſor to 


puniſh it, or an augur to explain the prodigy? Do ye call 


ſor the arm of the law, or the luſtration of religion ?” 


P. 242. 

Hurt;, 085 tipo neu Taos. Teoyoran vmragyeow © Ty Marga, 12. 
Nr,, nas ovmlinas wil Ow beg, nas amor v TH; 1 
las, xas xnν,ð,, xas Tu, tion Th; VurrIen; wer.. 

| Aſcbines de Falſa Legatione, ſect. 11. 


In this our country we have our religious rites, and the 
ſepulchres of our forefathers. Here we enjoy the freedom 
of intercourſe, ſociety, and converſation ; the bleſſings of 
lawful marriage, relations, and children, and the charities 
of life. All theſe we enjoy in common with you; and from 
theſe obligations we hold ourſelves worthy of your truſt and 
confidence.” 


P. 243. 2 
At vos Trojugenæ vobis ignoſcitis, et que 
Turpia cerdoni Voleſos Brutoſque decebunt. 
Juv. Sat. 8. v. 181. 


« But ye, who boaſt yourſelf of Trojan anceſtry, find 


excuſes 


* Dante is ſpeaking of the ſhade of Virgil in the Inferno, 
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excuſe for one another; and ſuch actions, as would diſgrace 
the meaneſt mechanick, are eſteemed honourable in men of 
nak od Gy” 


F * 


P. 243 · | 
To yay yieas £74 barer. Hom. 
d. « For this is the tribute which we pay to the departed.” 
lis 


P. 246. 
Tanquam in piſtrinum aliquod detrudi et compingi videtur. 
« He ſeems to be confined, and 1 up as in a kind of 
workhouſe.” 


P. 248. a 
Quales et quantos viros 
« Men indeed of eminence and of high attainments.” 


to 


P. 248. 
Idoneus quidem mea ſententià, præſertim quum et Ipſe 
eum audiverit, et ſcribat de mortuo; ex quo nulla ſuſpicio 
eſt amicitiz cauſa eum eſſe mentitum. 
Cicero de Clar, Orat. ſect. 1 5. 
oo In my opinion a competent judge, and for this reaſon 
he was accuſtomed to hear him ſpeak often, and he did not 
publiſh his ſentiments on his works till the orator himſelf 
was no more. From this circumſtance there is no reaſon to 
think that he has gone beyond the truth from the partiality of 
friendſhip.” 


P. 24% * ? 
Si trapaſſammo per ſozza miſtura 
Dell' ombre, e della pioggia, a paſh lenti; 
Toccando un poco la vita futura. 
“Thus with flow and wandering ſteps we paſſed through 
the palpable obſcure, through the ſolid temperament of 
darkneſs, 
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datkneſs, mixed with drizzling rain. Our talk Was of the 
life to come.” 


P. 251. (8th Edit.) 
8 non eſt artificium tranſigendæ vitæ. 


Auguſtini Epift. 58. 
The office of a Biſhop was not deviſed merely to paſs 


away life, (but 1 it is an office of duty, labour, and attention,”) 


P. 251. (8th Edit.) 

O. In rer periorres Toy rg, Qeomuart Tyr oxy us vas 
HTEMmEy arcs, Gice Tires Stel, Tor TWY Tarrwr ipeααο G dig rv 
Taro; you; dig T ons Taru Ow, tr; Nakiou unabag- 
pres. ogborg hae ants; tue, xo TI; aaf ager1y gy T4 
ut Aoyoig, big To Otior CN Hives, Ty UTR ow aurwy, nai Twy 
ofrow Guoyeur arTAETY gegyiav. 

Euſeb. Demonſtrat. Evang. I. 1. ſ. 8. 

They, who have thus faſhioned their manners, godlike 
Beings, carried up by devout aſpirations to the heavenly 
regions, ſuperintend the lives of all around them. They are 
ſet apart and ſanQtified unto Gop HIMsELr, who is above 
all, for the ſake of the whole human race; by a ſpirit 
and diſpoſition purified from every ſtain, by the unerring 
doctrines of true and unfeigned piety, and by words and 
works according unto righteouſneſs. By theſe and ſuch ac- 
tions they offer up a propitiation to the Deity for themſelves, 
and for thoſe of the ſame common nature, and compleat 
their hallowed miniſtry in full confummation.” 


P. 251, (8th Edit.) 
Saltem daretur in ſacris literis tranquillè conſeneſcere. 
' Eraſmi Epiſt. 
« May the evening of my life paſs in tranquillity, and in 
the ſtudy of the ſacred Scriptures.” 
| P. 250. 


F 2 


P. 250, | 
Quibus occupatus et obſeſſus animus quantulum loci bonis 
artibus relinquit. Dial. de Oratoribus; Sec. 29. 


« The mind buſied and beſet with (political) conſiderations, 
finds but few intervals for polite literature,” 
6—— 4 
P. 251. 
Corpora lente augeſcunt, cito extinguuntur. 
Tacit. Vit. Agric. ſub init. 
« Bodies are flow of growth, but their diſſolution is 
rapid,” | 
A 4 BO... 4 
P. 251. 
Que ma vue > Colbert inſpiroit Fallegreſſe. 
| Boileau Ep. 10, 
My preſence gave chearfulneſs to the miniſter.” 
Colbert.) 
— 
F. 481. | 
I jv arri, iippigerrig Toig Tor Anyor xerahvecw. Amthary 
ring dag tlas was, xa a xgnparur for vPtirourryy d 
Tur Daorruy, = Thucyd. |. 3- ſ. 81, 
„They endeavoured to impute to them the charge of 
being enemies to the people. Some were deſtroyed from 
private malice, and others becauſe they were the creditors of 
their murderers.” 


bl 


P. 252. 
Trunco, non frondibus, efficit umbram. Lucan. I. 1. 
* The aged tree caſts a ſhadow with its trunk, not with 


its foliage.“ 


P. 252. 


Boileau is ſpeaking of the great Colbert, and thoſe who honoured him 
with their friendſhip. Such times are now paſſed for ever in France, and 
perhaps in England. | 


£56 J 
P. 252, 


Ev lat ra oi true t Gewers, 
c To manage metaphors with diſcretion, is the mark of a 


Juſt and comprehenſive mind. x 


P. 252. | 


— a0 doxHGHννν &s XATH νννH—k 
Ariſtot. Rhetor. I. 3. c. 10. ſect. 3. 


« The metaphors which are drawn from analogy, generally 
meet with the greateſt approbation.” 


P. 253. 

'Or & rag rhei TgraTarrt; ur orca reg inaoroh tongerug, 
bee loompias morTIENG, xa Agio rene hee TeoTyunon, 
r f Yui Aoyw Drgamevorrts aba more, Tarr d Troww ahn- 
Coperos adnder Trgryrymeodes, Kal Y were Je ad xatayw- 
Gew;, N Xtgh XTWj4evok To XgaTE), 87041408 NO TYV GUTING Qioniiniay 


EUTYATIAYES . 
Thucyd. I. 3. ſect. 82. 
The chiefs of the factions had each of them a ſpecious 
name and pretext. Some held forth a political equality 
among the citizens, and ſome, a plan of a more temperate 
ariſtocracy. Their ſpeeches had a reference to the common 
prize of conteſt, power and ſovereignty; and every art was 
uſed by the antagoniſts to defeat each other. Having ob- 
tained their ends either by unjuſt ſentences, or by acts of 
violence, they were prepared to fill up the meaſure of their 


crimes and iniquity.” 


P. 254. 


Aręocisrren tgwrwy OTH and. Pind. Nem. Od. 11. 
„The rage after deſires hard to be attained, is increaſed 


by the difficulty.” 
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P. 254. | 
Triſtis FELICIBUS UMBRIS 


Pultus erat; vidi Decios, natumque patremque 
Luſtrales bellis animas, flentemque Camillum. 
Abruptis Catilina minax fractiſque catenis 

Exultat, Mariique truces nudique Cethegi: 

Vidi ego lætantes, popularia nomina, Druſos, 
Legibus immodicos, auſoſque ingentia Gracchos, 
Fternis chalybum nodis, et carcere Ditis 
Conſtrictæ plauſere manus, CAMPOSQUE PIORUM 
PoscIT TUR BA NOCENS | | 


Lucan. Pharſal. I. 6. v. 784. 
« The ſhades of the happy ſpirits in Elyſium had a gloom 
on their appearance. I ſaw the Decii, the parent and the 
ſon, ſouls which might well expiate the guilt of war; and 
Camillus himſelf in tears. Catiline ſtands in frantick 
exultation with his chains burſt and broken aſunder, and by 
him the Marii, terrible of aſpect, and the bare, naked Cethegi. 
I ſaw the Druſi, names of popular celebrity, Tribunes 
extravagant in their propoſals of laws and decrees; and 
the Gracchi, gigantick in their enterpriſes. Bound in the 
dungeons of Pluto, they rattled their adamantine iron 
chains in ſign of applauſe; and the guilty inhabitants of 
Tartarus ſeemed to claim for themſelves the manſions of 
the juſt and good,” | 


— — — 


P. 257. 


Fare ogni coſa di nuovo in quello ſtato; nelle Città 
fare nuovi governi con nuovi nomi, con nuova autoriti, con 
nuovi nomini, fare i poveri ricchi, disfare delle vecchie 
citta, cambiare gli abitatori da un luogo ad un altro, e in 
ſomma, non laſciare coſa niuna intatta, e che non vi ſia 
ne grado, ne ordine, ne ſtato, ne richezza, che chi la tiene 
non riconoſca da te. Machiavel. Diſcorſi. lib. 1. cap. 6. 

1 « 'To 
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1 
« To create all things anew in that ſtate; to make new 
offices of government with new names, with new authority, 
with new men; to make the poor rich; to diſmantle ancient 
cities; to tranſport the inhabitants of one place to another; 
and briefly, to leave no one thing or condition of life 
untouched, and not to ſuffer the exiſtence of any one ſpecies 
of rank, or order, or ſtate, or poſſeſſion, without an ac- 
knowledgement of YouR having granted it, and that the 
occupier holds it oF You.” 


P. 258. 
Niſi Bellum Gallicum exoriatur. 
Lex de V acatione, 
« Except in the caſe of a Gallick war.” The law 
concerning exemptions from military ſervice. 


P. 258. 

Ov jun aa uiyay 1 Tt Xwea Fagunyet ooo, d ru 7tirnacn, 
dog x vgec one RN OUT tvs xt TO MAHAGISY WEN 
r Tanatwy, 5; pancora Puuai duce: e are On xai T1 
Io ur abr ancanwric, ü exts tO ber Naher, atiAti; 
eat TY; OTgaTHR; TY; Iegtag, ch ei hn Tahar r, Thou, 


Ende de was Tov OC avrw 5 Te IIaęgaoxtvn. Mręia dig yao e 
a Sus ToTauTar Pupaxiuwn Dre TeoTegov, ET derigo viptoba. 
AtYoNrTtat. 
Plutarch. Vit. Marcelli, p. 244. vol. 2. Ed. Bryan. 
ce Moreover the country itſelf, from its vicinity, and the 
ancient renown and valour of the Gauls, was an object of 
conſiderable terror to the Romans who were about to 
undertake a war ſo near home, and upon their own borders. 
In particular, as the Gauls had once taken their city. On 
this account they made a ſpecial law, that the preeſts ſhould 
enjoy an exemption from all military ſervice, except in the 
cale 
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caſe of a Gallick war. The very preparation itſelf proved 
the nature of their apprehenſion. For it is not recorded, 
that the Romans ever had ſo many myriads in arms at one 
time, either before or ſince that period.” 


P. 259. 

Ut oportet, Bello Gallico, ut majorum jura moreſque 
preſcribunt, Nemo eſt, Civis Romanus, qui ſibi ulli excu- 
ſatione utendum putet.” 

Cicero pro Fonteio, Sect. 16. ſub fin. 

« There is not a man, worthy of being a Roman citizen, 
who would think of availing himſelf of any indulgence, or 
exemption from ſervice, in the time of a Gallick war, ac- 
cording to the laws and cuſtoms of our anceſtors.” 

N. B. The object of that oration of Cicero was to inculcate 
this doctrine; “ Gallis fidem non habendam, hominibus 
« levibus, perfidis, et in ipſos Deos immortales impiis :” 
i.e. © That no truſt or confidence whatſoever ſhould be 
« placed in the Gauls, a nation fickle, perfidious, without 
« faith, and impious againſt the Gods themſelves.” 


P. 259. 
Vocem adyti dignam templo. 
« A voice from the interior ſhrine, worthy of the temple.” 


P. 259. 
Our: rie oT9:7xe Otwr, 6 wn Au late. 
Hom. II. 6. c. 227. 
« He poured no libation from this cup, to any of the gods, 
fave to Jove alone.” | 


P. 263. 
In ſua templa furit, nullique exire vetante 
Materia, magnamque cadens, magnamque revertens 
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Dat ſtragem late, ſparſoſque recolligit ignes. 
Lucan. I. 1, 
The thunderbolt rages againſt its ewn temples, and 
without any matter to obſtruct it, both in its fall and in its 
return, ſpreads devaſtation far and wide, and collects again 
its ſcattered fires.” | 


P. 263. 
Talibus ex adyto dictis Cumæa Sybyllo 
Horrendas canit ambages, antroque remugit 
Obſcuris vera involvens, Virg. An. 6. 
« In words like theſe the Sibyll utters her tremendous 
oracles of dubious import, and ſounds them forth from the 
cavern, blending truth with obſcurity.” 


P. 264. 
Europz hæc Vindex Genio decora alta Britanno. 
Inſcription at Blenheim Palace. 


The avenger of Europe dedicates theſe lofty trophies to 
the Genius of Britain !” 


P. 265. | 
IIęos 70 ald mr P lats. 
« He looked to that which is eternal and incorruptible.” 


P. 266. 
Conditur omne 
Stellarum vulgus, fugiunt fine nomine ſigna. 
| Manil. Aftron. I. 1. 477. 
« All the company of the ſtars hide themſelves, and the 
conſtellations paſs away without a name.” 


P. 267. 
Ty tin erg ToAruine;, 79 von ph % e⁰ Tw d a 
TouTw 
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nero ouQger, Pidarbcomes, —— axp me 
* mus nas bavuatin Te; na regherrag, gar. 
d Plutarch. Vit. Marcelli. p. 242. vol. 2. Edit. _ 
ts « He was an experienced wartior, and his nature inclined 
in bim to military purſuits. But as to the other habits of his 


life, he was temperate and collected, of a philanthropick 
diſpoſition, and ſo attached to Greek literature and Greek 
writing, as to make the profeſſors of them the objects of his 
praiſe, and even of his yeneration.” 


» P. 270. 
Prima vel voce Canentis 
Concedunt, carmenque timent audire ſecundum. 
Lucan. I. 6. v. 52. 
„They yield to the firſt notes of the enchanter, and 


tremble to wait for the ſecond invocation.” 


P. 272. 
Exequiale ſacrum, carmenque minoribus umbris 
Utile. Stat. Theb. 1. 6. v. 123. 
« That funereal dirge, that ſtrain which appeaſes the minor 


ſhade TR 


P. 275. 
Oux 1novx9; 


AadnPayw OC tw Nνν,E ofa. 
Lycephron. Caſſand. v. 3. 
« He could not reſt; but nouriſhed, as he was, with the 


laurel of Apollo, poured forth his oracular ſtrains.” 


P. 277. 
Hic Cimbros et ſumma pericula rerum 
Excipit, et ſolus trepidantem protegit urbem. 
Juv. Sat. 8. v. 249. 
& He ſuſtained the attacks of the Cimbri, and met the 
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laſt extremities of the ſtate, and by his lngle proweſs +, 
ported the city in all its terrors.” 


P. 278. 

— Taz Myiopuw N, 10uyiar N Ka v QUTY mar. 
r, Gov & NU KONOgTY KG Sah oro wer Pięo 
v ro r. X40y UT00TX;, og r ANNE; UATUTYATNG EVE; lc; 
eyanz tu Tn auto; xabago; ana; Tt xa your ey, Tow 7e 
eral Ci Ciworrai, aal Thy ETXNNGAYYV CUTE ET nan tors; 
iiws Ts X&b cue; a ral. 

Plato de Ae, I. 6. p. 496. Op. vol. 2. Edit. 
Serrani. 

«Such a man, taking all theſe things into his conſideration, 
living in quietneſs and tranquillity, (like one who takes 
fhelter when the ſtorm is raging,) occupied wholly in his 
own concerns, and ſeeing the world around him filled with 
all manner of iniquity, is contented to paſs the time of his 
Tojourning here in peace; pure himſelf from all unrigh- 
teouſneſs and the works of  unholineſs, and with calm con- 
fidence expects his diſmiſſion and departure in all the fulneſs 
of hope.” 


P. 282. 
Queſti erano gli ſcherzi {una penna poetica, non gli ſen- 
timenti d'un animo catolico. 
«© Theſe were only the ſportive fancies of a poetical pen, 
not the ſerĩous opinions of a catholick mind.“ 


P. 283. 

Les Romains eurent auſſi leurs Allegories ſur le double 
ſoleil ſucceſſif de Vannee ils Pappliquerent a leur Remus 
& Romulus. Les noms ſont allegoriques, et tous relatifs a 
Pannee. 

Nr. Gebelin's Primitive World analyzed and compared 


with the modern. Vol. 4. p. 264. 
| « The 
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« The Romans had alſo their allegories upon the double 
ſun in its ſucceſſion at different times of the year. They 


applied them to their Remus and Romulus. The names are 
allegorical, and all of them relate to the year.” | 


P. 284. | 
[1s en firent la fete des Lemures pour des Remures, &c, 
1b. p. 263. 
« They changed the feſtival of the Lemures into Remures.” 


P. 284. 
Nous avons vn dans le chapitre precedent, que Romulus 


THE SUN ; that every argument proved it |” 

The proof is this. Le nom de fa mere, celui de ſon 
pere, ſon frere, la mort de ſon frere, (RE Ms) ſon propre 
nom, &c. &e. 2 E. D. Jö. 

« The name of his mother, that of his father, his brother, 
the death of his brother (Remus,) his own name, &c.“ 


Q. E. D. 


P. 284. 

Ce qu'exprimoient à cet egard les Grecs par I Apotheoſe 
d' Hercule, les Romains Vexprimerent par YApotheoſe de 
Romulus. Bid. 

« What the Greeks meant to expreſs by the Apotheoſis 
of Hercules, the Romans expreſſed by the Apotheoſis of 
their Romulus,” 


P. 284. 

Quirinus (nom de Romulus) la traduction literale de 
Melcarthe, ou Melicerte, que portoit Hercule chez les Tyriens, 
FSTUNE AUTRE PREU YL, qu'on regardoit Romulus comme 
le Soleil. Cebelin. 16. p. 269. 


„Quirinus 


«toit LE SOLEIL; que tout le prouvoit. 1b. 
« We have /cen in the preceding chapter that Romulus was 
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* Quirinus (a name of Romulus,) being the literal tran. 
ſlation of Melcarthe, or Melicerta, among the Tyrians, 1s 
ANOTHER PROOF, that they conſidered Romulus as Tur 
SUN.” 


P. 284. 
Deliramenta doctrinæ. 


« The wild ſpeculations of learned men.“ 


P. 285. | 

Si Carrivos aſpiceres, Moloſſi, Theſſali, Macedones, 
Bruttius, Apulius; / POMPAS, aurum, purpuræ, ſigra, 
tabulæ, Tarentinæque deliciæ. Flori Hiſt. 1. 1. c. 18. 

If you regard the captive nations, behold the Moloſſi, 
the inhabitants of Theſſaly, and Macedonia, the Bruttiang 
and thoſe of Apuliaz if you conſider the ſplendid orna- 
ments of other countries, look at the gold, the purple, the 
ſtatues, the pictures, and all the luxuries of Tarentum,” 


P. 287. 
Negatas artifex ſequi voces. Prolog. ad Perf. Sat. 
He attempts to expreſs the language which nature has 
denied him.“ 


| P. 287. 
Attaquer Chapelain ? ah, c'eſt un 6 bon homme; 
Il eſt vrai, sil nveut cra, qu'il neut point fait des vers; 
It ſe tue 2 rimer. Que wecrit il en proſe ? 
Voila ce qui Von dit; et que dis je autre choſe ? 
8 Boileau Sat. g. 
« What? attack poor Chapelain? ah, no; he is ſuch a 
very good ſort of man. To be ſure, if he had taken my 
advice, he would never have made verſes. He abſolutely 
exhauſts and #i//s himſelf with rhyming, Why does he not 
write 
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write proſe ?—This is what the world in general ſays of 
bim; and do I ſay any thing elle ? 


P. 283. 
Ego ſi riſi, lividus et mordax videar ? Hor: 
« [f I indulge myſelf in a ſmile at ſuch trifling follies, 
muſt I of neceſſity be an envious and malicious tempered 
man? Surely not.” 


P. 288. | . 
Munus Apolline dignum. | Hor. Ep. ad Auguft. 
An offering worthy of Apollo.”* 


P. 289. 

Criticus, aſſuetus urere, ſecare, inclementer omnis generis 
libros tractare, apices, ſyllabas, voces, dictiones confodere et 
{tylo exigere, non continebit iſte ab integro (REIT UBLICX 
NOSTRE) ſtatu crudeles ungues ? &c. &c. 

Orat. P. Burmanni Lugd. Bat. 1720. 

« A mere critick, whoſe whole buſineſs is to torture, hack, 
and abuſe without mercy, every book of every deſcription ; 
to ſtab, or reduce with his pen, all commas, ſyllables, points, 
words, and ſentences; will not ſuch a man withhold his 
unrelenting talons, from attempting to deſtroy the good 
order and government of ſuch a kingdom as this?“ 


P. 290. 
Iro To pry Kopmohanuls mow, 
Arifloph. Acharn. ſub fin. 
« The principal feather of the vain-glorious bird is 
plucked and fallen.” 


K P. 294. 


Horace is ſpcaking of the Palatine library, erected at Rome by 
Auguſtus. 
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P. 294. 
Hacas Iloumrieng if hankeuaeour, = 
Procli Comment. in Tlovwrua» Platonic, p. 403. Edit. fol 


| | Baſil. 1534. 
*© The very form, ſubſtance, and image of Poetry in all 
its brightneſs.” 


P. 294+ 
"Orar ebe xas Talg Myra xatoye; wr, sara vu nurn 
tregyet x04 arb IIon ri | | Procli ut ſup. 
« When feeling the power of enthuſiaſm, and fully 


| ſubdued by the influence of the Muſes, he calls forth into 


action all the primal, original, and divine energies of 
poetry.” 


P. 295. 


Tny ro Tlomrwy ,t Kiygperny Ts N XINQOGv, XG Tygepimy 
eiuber, xas ug ama danoghureonr TM mule Days. 

Procli Comment. ut ſup. in Tews Wha Ty Ton, 

Pag. 401, 

« The enthuſiaſm of poets, when it is rouſed and ſet in 


motion, and communicates the impulſe to others; when it 
receives its fulneſs from above, and diffuſes to all around the 


light imparted from heaven.” 


P. 295. 
Koni Mega Zurny ona ynevonolas, 
Tlap@woy 1axaic: THIHg orice T igt, 
Ole em Arzxidy oT1oas N txAniga 
Abaratuy wanaiow, bungee T anda, 
A] ye Mega fig X2g05s ATT Whey, 
Eg & anomuorte ann rig Hr ran, 

Te 
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Tau na iy fuu0 760 Eye Gelbes Caluyarrn;. | 
Porphyr. in Vita Platini; Oper. Plotin : Ed. Ficini. 
Baſil. MDxxc. 
« | call upon the Muſes to ſend forth their united voices, 
full and ſymphonious, in all the varied power of harmony ; 
ſuch as they are recorded to have celebrated in choral bands 
at the tomb of Achilles, in Homerick ſtrains and immortal 
inſpiration. Let us therefore, the ſacred Pierian choir, join 
and breathe in one all the fulneſs of the ſong; and I, Apollo 
with the cluſtering locks, ſeated in the midſt of you, will 
myſelf preſide.” 


P. 296. 
Oh 1 pv, Tu di 08 ge Tx palmuara. 
Marcellini Vit, Thucyd. p. 8. Edit. Hudſon Oxon; 
{ The diſpoſition of your ſon has a ſtrong impulſe to 
learning and the ſciences.” 


P. 296. 
Legere fi deſideras, 
Vaces oportet, Eutyche, a negotiis, 
Ut liber animus ſentiat vim carminis. 
Ego, quem Pierio mater enixa eſt jugo, 
In quo tonanti ſanta Mnemoſyne Jovi, 
| Farcunda novies, artium peperit chorum 
Quamvis in ipſd pene natus ſim ſchold, 
Curamque habendi penitus corde eraſerim, 
Et laude invitd in hanc vitam incubuerim, 
Faſtidioſe tamen in cætum recipior. 
Rem me profeſſum dicet aliquis jam gravem; 
Sed literatæ cum ſim propior Græciæ, 
Cur ſomno inerti deſeram Patriæ decus? 
Phedrus. I. 3. Prolog. 
If you are deſirous to read and ſtudy works like theſe, 
you 
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you muſt be free from the cares and anxieties of buſineſs, 
that your mind may be at full liberty to comprehend the 
force of poetry. As to myſelf, though I was produced on 
the very mountain of the Muſes, where the conſecrated 
Mnemoſyne, with her nine offspring, bore to Jove the 
whole choir of the arts; though I was born in their very 
ſchool; though I have obliterated from my ſoul the very 
traces of the love of money and poſſeſſions ; ; though 1 have 
adopted and exerciſed the profeſſion, againſt even the 
appearance of ſucceſs; yet it is with reluctance that I am 
received and enrolled in the aſſembly. I may be told, 1 
have undertaken a work of weight and dignity; but, allied 
as I am to all the literature of Greece, why, from indolence 
and floth, ſhould I abandon the honour of my native 
country ?” | „ 


P. 296. 
Neque enim Aonium nemus advena luſtro, 
Nec mea nunc primis albeſcunt tempora vittis. 
Stat. Achill. I. 1. v. ic. 
&« T wander not through the Aonian grove with the ſteps 
of a ſtranger; nor are my brows now, for the firſt time, 
encircled with the fillets of the Muſes,” 


P. 297. 
Helas! je wai point vi ce ſejour enchante, 
Ces beaux lieux on Virgile a tant de fois chante ; 
Mais j'en jure et Virgile et ſes accords ſublimes, 
Jirai; deVApennin je franchirai les cimes, 
Pirai, plein de fon nom, plein de ſes vers ſacres, 
Les lire aux memes lieux qui les ont inſpires. 
De Liſle. Les Fardins. L. I. 
% Alas! I have never viſited that abode of enchantment, 
thoſe ſcenes of beauty and delight, where Virgil hath ſo often 
ſung. But I ſwear by the poet and bis ſublime ſtrains, [ 


will 
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will viſit them; I will paſs the ſummits of the Apennines; 
I will repair thither, full of his great name, full of his con- 
ſecrated verſes, and repeat them among the very ſcenes them- 
ſelves which inſpired the bard.” 


| P. 302. 
Et meæ, ſi quid loquar audiendum, 
Vocis accedet bona pars. | Hey. Od. 
« And, if any opinion of -mine is warthy of attention, I 
will give it freely in bis fayqur.” 


P. 302. 
Sic gemmas yaginz in fronte ſolebat 
Ponere zelotypo Juvenis prælatus Hiarbæ. 
| Juv. Sat. 
In this manner did Aineas place the gems of honour in 
the very front of the ſcabbard.” 


P. 303. 
Trirroęi £49 @patv0; © EY HANTS x aNKECP WNW, 
05 roc evinoacox Wor ane vr ti.. Hom. 
« Like Stentor, with a heart of courage, and a voice of 
braſs, whoſe ſpeech was equal to that of iy men united.” 


P. 303. 

Vicinas alii Veneres, Charitumque choreas 

Carmine concelebrent ; nos Veri dogma ſeverum, 

Triſte ſonant pulſæ noſtrà teſtudine chordæ. 

Let others celebrate in ſong. the charms of many a 
neighbouring Venus, and the dances where the Graces 
preſide ; it is our province to record the auſtere doctrines 
and decrees of Truth. The chords of our lyre ſound in 
deeper and more ſolemn tones,” 


P. 304. 


* 
P. 304. 
Oi s Tw "Town coe Hτ%eũ Jap; GomnE ! 
O Y Gov To. purhabeor! ina, bor ar 
Kai On ms Ta bugergx xa ro Poibog agagan. 
« How is the branch of Apollo's own laurel ſhaken ! 
how is the whole temple convulſed ! Hence, avaunt, ye 


profane. Apollo himſelf approaches; and the ſound of his 
ſteps in the threſhold is propitious !” 


P. 304. 
De lodice paranda 
Atronitus Doctor. | Juv. Sat. J. 
« A houſe-ife doctor, or ſchoolmaſter.“ 


P. 306. 
O nondum cognita divùm 

- Munera! virtutis cuſtos et amica pudori, | 

Luxuriz frænum, vitæ tutela Prudentius, 

« Oye gifts of the gods not yet fully underſtood ! All. 

hail, Frugality, thou guardian and friend of virtue and 

| modeſty; thou curb of luxury, and tutelar genius of life 
itſelf !” 


P. 308. | 
In qui Ego nactus, ut mihi videbar, locum reſecandæ 
libidinis et coercendz Juventutis, vehemens fui, atque 
omnes profudi vires animi atque ingenii mei, non odio 
adductus alicujus, ſed ſpe reipublicæ corrigendz et ſanandæ 
civitatis. Afllicta eſt Reſpublica ! 
Cic. Epiſt. ad Attic. I. 1. Ep. 18. 
« Being, as I thought, in poſſeſſion of the vantage ground, 
with the opportunity of cutting up the roots, or of curbing 
the headſtrong impetuoſity of youth, I was earneſt in my 
endeavour, and exerted eyery faculty of my courage and 
underſtanding, 


41 
underſtanding, not from diſlike or hatred to any one, 
but from an honeſt hope of correcting the errors, and 


healing the diſorders of the ſtate. The Republick is ſorely 
ſmitten and afflicted !” 7 


P. 308. | 
Salve, magna parens doctrinæ, Etonia tellus, 
Magna Virum | 
« Hail to thee, Eton, Thou great nurſing mother of 
learning and of men!“ 


P. 308. 
Muſſat tacito Doctrina timore. 
« Learning is ſtruck dumb with apprehenſion.” 


P. 309. 
Academia degli Arcadi, et degli Bufh caricati. 
« An academy of Arcadians and Italian Buffs or come - 
dians.“ 


P. 309. | 
Uni quippe vacat, ſtudiiſque odiiſque carenti. 
Newtoni lugere genus. 
« I have leiſure, without prejudice or partiality, to drop a 
tear on the degenerate race and kindred of NR MW] TON. 


| P. 310. 
Stupet dere primo: 
Quæ loca? qui fluctus? ubi Pelion? omnia verſa, 
Aut ignota videt; dubitatque agnoſcere matrem. 
a Statins Achill. I. 1. 
* Achilles ſtands aſtoniſhed as he firſt breathes that air. 
He aſks, what places are theſe ? what waves he hears? 
where is his beloved Pelion ? he finds all things either 
overthrown 
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overthrown and altered, or ſtrange to his view; and he even 
heſitates to acknowledge his own mother.“ 


P. 311. 
Tiro exAiToY, Agog thy ER Az, Caonuo Tirarwus, 
* A choſen generation, a peculiar people, a royal prieſt. 
hood,” 
P. 322. 
* Thebæ juxta, et tenebroſa vorago. 
Stat. Theb, 1. 6. 
The ſcenes of Thebes are not far off; and the gulph of 
darkneſs is yawning before us.” 


P. 316. 
Quis gremio Enceladi doctique Palæmonis affert, 
Quantum e ee meruit labor ? 
Juv. Sat. 1, 
& Who confers the tribute of reward on Enceladus and 
the learned Palæmon, in proportion to the labours and 
fatigue of publick inſtruftion ?” 


P. 316. 
Status dicitur a flands, quia quando quis habet aunam 
bonam Prebendam, tum dicimus, 1s bene ſtat.” 
Epiflole Obſcurorum Virorum. 
© The word © fate” (or condition of life) is derived 
from © to ſtand,” becauſe when a ma: 1s in poſſeſſion of 
one good prebend, we ſay, he flands wel! in the world.”* 


F. 317. 
Recorderis Mareſcottum noſtrum 7ria ſe ſacræ arti noſtræ 
(Medicz 


The Latin words are ludicrous, 


1 


(Medicæ ſcilicet) debere profeſſum, quibus caruiſſet, ſi propo- 
fitum a parentibus ſacerdotium ſuſcepiſſet; ſcilicet, ſanitatem 
achleticam ætatis anno 8 2mo, centum aureorum millia, atque 
intimam neten illuſtrium amicitiam. 

Sammarthani Elogia, p. 83. et 84. 

« You remember our friend Mareſcottus uſed to ſay, that 
he was indebted to our facred art (of medicine) for three 
things, which he never ſhould have enjoyed, if he had 
taken upon him the order of prieſthood, as his parents 
propoſed to him. The advantages were theſe: a ſtrong 
athletick habit of body to his eighty-ſecond year; a hundred 
thouſand pounds ; and an intimate acquaintance and friend- 
ſhip with men of rank and eminence.” 


P. 317. 
Siccat inzquales calices Conviva Sacerdos; 
« The Prieſt is invited, but not to an equality in the 


glaſſes.” 


P. 317. 
Ipſe capillato diffuſum conſule potat.” Juv. 
« My Lord himſelf drinks of the moſt coſtly vintage ma- 


tured by years and good keeping.“ 


P. 318. 


E ben coſa certa, che POLO, come quello che era 
danimo grande e de vaſti penſieri, teneva per ficuro di 
poter rimediare à tutti 1 diſordini per la fola ſua autorità 
pontificale, nè riputava di aver biſogno in cid di Principe 
alcuno; ſolito di non parlar mai con gli Ambaſciadori, fe 
non intonandogli nelle orecchie, che EGLI ERA so RA 
TUTTI SLI PRINC1PI; che non voleva che alcuno d'eſſi 
domeſticaſſe ſeco, che poteva mutar regni, che era Succeſſor 
di chi ha depoſto Re et Imperadori. 

Sarpi Mor. di Concil. Trident. lib. 5. 
L « It is 
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ce It is a certain fact, that Pope PA ul the Fourth, who 
was a man of a great mind, and of immeaſurable thoughts 
and deſigns, was convinced, that he could yimsELy rectiſy 
all the diſorders of the ſtate, by his pontifical authority = 
He never conceived the neceſſity of having recourſe to any 
prince in theſe affairs. It was his cuſtom, never even to 
converſe with the ambaſſadors, without thundering in their 
ears, that HE himſelf was above all Princes and Potentates 
that he would not ſuffer any one of them to live in habits of 
familiarity with H1M ; that HE could change and diſpoſe of 
kingdoms ; that HE was the direct ſucceſſor of HIN, who 
had caſt down and depoſed kings and emperors.” 


P. 319. 
Ubi Papa, ibi Roma! in ſæcula ſæculorum. 
« Wherever the Pope reſides, there is Rome! for ever 


and ever, till time ſhall be no more!” 


P. 321. 


Crimine ab uno 


Diſce omnes. Virg. An. 
From one ſingle offence, learn the nature of them all.” 


P. 321. 


A. D. 1544. Merindoliani et Caprarienſes, &c. exiſ- 
tenteſque Reliquie Albigenſium ſequentem fidei ſuæ con- 
feſſionem obtulerunt Franciſco I. Regi Galliz, quam a 
majoribus quaſi per manus acceperunt, abhinc anno poſt 
Chriſti Incarnat. 1200, &c. 

Sandi: Hifter. Eccleſs aft. p. 425. 
cc 1 the year 1544, the Merindoliani and the Caprarians, 
&c. the poor exiſting remnant of the Albigen/es, preſented 


to Francis the Firſt, King of France, the following Confeſſion 
of 


1 


of Faith, which they had received by uninterrupted tradition 
from their anceſtors, from the year of Chriſt, 1200, &c.” 


P. 322. 


Spy x et. 
Lycophron. Caſſandra, v. 7. 


« In imitation of the oracular voice of the obſcure Sphinx.” 


P. 324. 
O magna ſacer et ſuperbus umbraà. | 
Stat. Sylv. I. 2. Carm. 7. 
« Hail to thee, in awful concealment, and conſcious pride ; 


great is the ſhadow of thy name!“ 
N. B. Junius's motto to his Letters is, Stat nominis 


umbra.” Lucan,—* There is only the fades of the 


aame. RX 


— 
P. 326. 
State ſuper vias antiquas. 
« Stand firm upon the old paths.” 


P. 327 
Cur non omnia ? 
« Why are they not all ſo? 


P. 328, 


Quis rapiet ad ſe quod erit commune omnium ? 
„ Who will be eager to appropriate to himſelf what is 


generally expreſſed ?” 


P. 328. 


Qui ſe fera connoitre mal à propos? 
„% Who will make himſelf known out of ſeaſon, and 


without neceſſity ?”, 
P * 328. 
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P. 328. 
Unde DoQtoris titulo gloriantur, niſi ut doceant? 
Eraſmi Epifl. ad Cardinalem Lovanium, 1 520. 
* Why do they glory in the title of Doctor, but to inſtru 
and teach others?“ 


P. 330. 
Eyęapn awo Pupun;, ore ex devrięs TapioTn Ilavks Tw Kaioggp 
Negwvs, 
«© The epiſtle was written from Rome, when Paul ſtood 
before Cæſar Nero for the ſecond time.“ 


P. 332. 
Negotium Adilibus dedit, ne quem poſthac in foro pate. 
rentur, niſi poſitis lacernis, togatum conſiſtere. 
Sueton. Ofav. cap. 40. 
« He gave it in ſtrict charge to the Adiles, not to ſuffer - 
any Roman who wore the toga or gown, to remain in the 
forum, except he laid aſide the Lacerna * or Pænula.“ 


P. 332. 
Multo ſtillaret Pænula nimbo. Juv. Sat. 5 
ͤWhen the pænula, or cloak, was dripping with the rain. 


P. 333. 
Er 0U1@&gueyz ananutu νατe Nyov agioToy, 
Plat. Timæi Locri. de anima mundi. Plat. Op. Edit. 
Serrani, vol. 3. p. 95. 
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* The Lacerna was a garment worn over the toga or gown, in bad 
weather; but chiefly on a journey. The old Scholiaſt on the- firſt ſatire 
of Perfius, v. 68. calls the Lacerna and Pænula both, Pallia. The pallium 


was a long open manteau. 


. 


« In an indiſſoluble connection and agreement according 
to the rules of the beſt reaſon.“ 


P. 333. 
O Vecchi, ch'avete b:/ogno di moglie, c. 
Opera. Scola de' Maritati. 
O ye old fellows, who feel that you have need of a 
wiſe, &c. &c.“ School for Huſbands. 


— 


P. 335. 
Cum reſerata viget genitabilis aura Favoni, 
Doctores primum aerii te, Diva, tuumque 
Significant initum, &c. &c. &c. Lucret. I. 1. 
« When the genial breeze of Favonius begins to blow, 


the #therial race firſt declare the power of thy impulſe, thou 
goddeſs of ſoft debre,” &c. &c, 


P. 336. 
Longa eſt injuria, longæ 
Ambages. Virg. Ain. 1. 


« The account of the injurious tranſaction is rather long, 
and the particulars of it tedious.” 


P. 336. 
O Fortunati, quorum pia tecta reſurgunt! 
Eneas ait, et faſtigia ſuſpicit urbis. 
Virg. An. 1. 
Hail, fortunate and favoured people, whoſe temples and 
palaces are riſing again under ſuch auſpices!” Such were 


the words of ZEneas, as he was ſurveying the pinnacles of 
the city,” 


P. 338. 
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P. 338. 
Fortunæ majoris honos, erectus et acer. 


Claudian, 
«© A man who reflects honour on his diſtinguiſhed ſituation, 


and opulent fortune; of an erect and independent ſpirit,” 


P. 338. 
Carbonem pro Theſauro. Prover, 
« A coal inſtead of a treaſure.” 

P. 339. 
Oceano libemus, ait. Virg. 


Let us pour forth our libations to the Ocean.“ 


P. 339. 
Privatis majora focis. Juv, 
« Too expenſive for a private man's purſe.” 


P. 339- 

D'on ce viſage enfin, plus pile qu'un rentier, 

A' Taſpect d'un arret qui retranche un quartier? 

Qui vous a pu plonger dans cet humeur chagrine ? 

A-t-on par quelqu' edit reforme la Cuiſine ? 

| Boileau, Sat. 3, 

% Whence is that look, paler than a ſtock-holder at the 
ſight of a decree, which cuts off a quarter of his income? 
Who, or what, has plunged you ſo deeply in chagrine and 
melancholy ? Is there any edict in force for the reformation 
of the kitchen ?” 


P. 340. 
Prens moi le bon parti; laiſſe 1: tous les livres; 
Exerce-toi, mon fils, dans ces hautes ſciences. 
Prens, au lieu d'un Platon, ce Guidon des finances. 


Boileau, Sat. 8. 
« Be 
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« Be adviſed, my ſon; chooſe what is uſeful; lay afide 
all your books and your ſtudies. Be converſant in theſe 
ſublime ſciences; fling away your Plato, and take this 
Guide to the knowledge of finance.” 


P. 340. 
Fame rabidi tria guttura pandens. Virg. En. 6. 
« Opening his triple throat raging with hunger.” 


P. 340. 
Vita cedat, uti conviva ſatur. Hor. 
« May he take leave of life, as a gueſt ſatisfied with his 
entertainment.” 


P. 342. 


Rendono un alto ſuon, che a quel gaccorda 
Con che i vicin cadendo il Nilo aſſorda. 
k Arigſto, O. F. 1. 16. 
“They ſend forth a ſound, loud and deep as the Nile, 
when he deaſens the neighbouring ſhores with all his cata- 
racts. 


P. 343. 
Soyez plutot magon, fi c'eſt votre talent, 


Ouvrier eſtime dans un art neceſſaire, 
Qu'ecrivain du commun, et poete vulgaire. 
Baileau, A. P. ch. 4. 
“Better be a mechanick, a builder, a maſon, if ſuch is 
your talent, a workman of character in ſome neceſſary art 
or trade, than an ordinary writer, or a common maker of 
verſes.” 


P. 344- 
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P. 344. 
Par claſſes et par titres, 
Dogmatizer en vers, et rimer par chapitres. 
Boileau, Sat, g. 
By diviſions of ſubjects, and heads of ſections, to dog. 
matize in verſe, and rhyme chapter by chapter.” 


P. 345. 
Tara sua Th Tunalhua T Ggyirura, avra Th; Lou; 
as Greet, dura TW OVTOgreuorrwy Dar Oe u Mαν,,üw. 


UHancnei, xa Yunus Koga, Kek jogiuy EYTATH; THI, D arvyin- 
v. Hraignuxtz ür T% r, TETopriuxadly G epi. a 
ue prporxroracs., N Cizonpmer Tor arlgwror, xas To wh ty 
TAXTKATY, tArynes anagtarri; -r. 
Clement. Alexandrini Avyes merrgesTimo; ſeu Admonitio ad Gente, 
p- 30, &c. Edit. 1616, 
6 Theſe are the archetypes, the exemplars of your ſoft 
and delicate life; theſe are the ſhameful and ſcandalous 
tenets of your theology; theſe are the doCtrines of your 
fornicating gods.— As to pictures or images; you have the 
little figures of Pan, and naked girls, and obſcene protruſions 
in forms groſs and palpable. Your very cars are impure; 
your eyes have con mitted fornication z your countenance is 
adulterous. Shame ! ſhame! ye have done violence to the 
nature of man, an by your corruptions ye have debaſed all 
that is divine in his compoſition.” 


P. 346. 
Awo Ts jor wrote nies wg ,,, ud Te Alguny Sd own 
#34046" rr Yue auTY MU Ti; une ral &T0% ay ACM. 


ma. Ng «71, Ex. sg rig anwvynoa Ti, UTE - TETEW yer 
GT vin, 


Sat. g. 
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ae, BY ataZio; TW; err N Cds @awolai, nn In 
M Tacar pid; aTAgT0% avaro;' ana Tiv araidinay ai TY KETWTES 
LET (aorta Ti t 83 moro 5&5 Twy rg. T%; WIAgWTATBG 
; " Prowl Fiiftor. Arcan. lib. 9. p. 46. Ed. fol. Lug- 
duni 1623; 
think this circumſtance fully ſufficient to mark 
the morals of the man. This alone clearly diſplays the 
nature of the affections and paſſions of his mind. For 
when a man ſtands in no awe of the diſgrace which 
attends bad aCtions, and has no concern for his character, 
there is no way of tranſgreſſion in which that man may not 
walk. With a countenance clothed in ſhameleſſneſs and au- 
dacity, he eaſily and naturally poem from one bad Aion 
to the moſt profligate attempts.“ 


P. 348. 
Tranſeat in exemplum. 
„May it paſs into an example. 


7 


P. 35 1. 


Perchè altrove non have 

Dove voltare il viſo, 

Che gli e ſtato interciſo, 

Moſtrar con altre impreſe altra virtude. 

« (He does this,) becauſe he has no «ther object to engage 
his attention; ſince he is cut off from every mode of action, 
and cannot diſplay any ether courage and ability ſ af preſent } 
in more arduous enterprizes.“ 


P. 382. 


Ut vellem his potius nugis tota illa dediſſet 
Tempora ſævitiæ. 


Juv. Sat. 5. 
M « Would 


„ 


6 Would to heaven, he had given up to triſles like theſe, 
all the time he devoted to ſavage and cruel purpoſes,” 


P. 354- 
Tlegioows eppartrropuercs. 
* Wrought up to a high pitch of fury.” 


P. 354- 
Triſte miniſterium ! ſubjectam more parentum 


+8 Averli tenuere facem. Virg. Mn. 6. 
« A melancholy office] after the manner of their anceſtors, 
they held the lighted torch to the funeral pile, and turned 
a/ede their faces.” 


P. 354- 
H YM Woe, 6 topo; Tis adiuiz;, 1 OWNER Gov To gν 
7 Qoyifeon Toy Tgoy90 Thg Yeveoewg, x @XcyiGouern uTo Ty; Tem, 
EKATATYETOY KAXOY, ETTN T& OararnPoee. 
The tongue is a fire; a world of iniquity: it defileth 
the whole body, ſetteth on fire the courſe of nature, and 
is ſet on fire of hell; it is an unruly evil, full of deadly 
poiſon.” 


P. 354- 
Kan avartre»0n — mexuTy; GoFds. 


+ IF « A converſation and behaviour henels before men.— 
15 The meekneſs and nuldneſs of wiſdom.” 


. 


Agwuer ate Nu, v. Nooruw Eraigwr, 

a , ws rages ffuoarh, Wwirg Tip. 

Hom. Odys. I. 1. 
« Endeavouring to ſecure his own exiſtence and the return 


of 


1 


of his companions; but in vain. He could not ſecure hit 
friends, however anxious for their ſupport.” 


P. 355. 
Emi Teens dego- roννðkire re Hor. Od. I. 1. v. 2. 


« Since he had brought the ſacred citadel of Troy to 
deſtruction.“ 


P. 355. | 
Ad;ows ru BS xabngnrs. — Ty  & 1 % Tgecrorro; Neeb 5 *＋. 
gam To tre TE Tęax xu — Texv re rig areoTeaPlas To zeatH; 
ug Ilohureas | | 
Appian. de Bello Civili. I. 1. p. 363. Ed. Steph. 1592. 
« He took away at once the power of the Senate. As the 
meaſures were proceeding, the words of Gracchus received 
{till ſtronger confirmation. The whole ſtrength and power 
of the government narrowly eſcaped an utter ſubverſion.” 


P. 356. 
Errare Cives, ſi tum ſenatum aliquid in republic poſſe 
arbitrabantur.“ Cicero Orat. pro Sext. c. 12. 


„(He faid) the citizens were under a miſtake, if they 
thought the ſenate had now any weight in the conſtitution,” 


P. 356. 
Mirantur taciti, et dubio pro fulmine pendent | 
Stat. T heb. I. 10. 


“They ſtand in ſilent aſtoniſhment ; and wait ſor the 
fal of the yet dubious thunderbolt.” 


F. 357. 
Ut te, fortiſſime Teucrùm, 
Accipio agnoſcoque libens! ut verba parentis, 
Et vocem Anchiſæ magni mentemqgue recordor. 
Virg. An. 8. 
How 


1 


* How willingly do I receive and acknowledge thee, thou 
braveſt, boldeſt of the Trojans ! with what pleaſure do! 
call ro my remembrance the words, the voice, and the ſpirit 
of the great Anchiſes !” 


P. 358. 
Impudens liqui patrios penates. Hor. 


el wandered from my own home, without a bluſh for my 
folly.” 


P. 358. 
Mutemus clypeos, Danaumque inſignia nobis 
Aptemus. 5 Virg. An. 2, 
“Let us change ſhields, and adapt the devices of ths 
Greeks to our own.” 


P. 360. 
Arvęs leigt QOuots peTix 0, Zoc Sg trtihe, Jobev To 77d. 
big r,. 
Themz/lii Orat. 1. p. 3. Ed. Fol. Harduini. 
A celeſtial animal, having nothing of pride or vanity 
in its nature, ſent down immediately from heaven for the 
preſervation and guardianſhip of men below,” 


| P. 361. 
Apud Graciam. quæ ſemper eloquentiz princeps eſſe 
voluit, atque illas omnium doCtrinarum inventrices Athenas, 


in quibus ſumma dicendi vis et inventa eſt et perfecta. 


In Greece whichever was ambitious of the ſovereignty 
in eloquence, and particulariy in Athens, the parent of every 
{ſcience in which the higheſt power and ftrength of ſpeect 
was firſt cultivated and brought to perfeCtion ;” (19 
peroration was ever permitted.) 


—— — 


— 
Sz? 
cn 


or. 


my 


he 


1 


ni. 
ty 
he 
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P. 361. 
Epilogos illi mos civitatis abſtulerat. 
| Arintil. lib. 10. c. i. 
On which "Turnebus thus comments: 
Non licebat Athenis affectum movere, ac ne epilogo 
quidem uti. 
The cuſtom of the city precluded him from the uſe of 
the peroration.” 
On which Turnebus thus comments: 
« Tt was not permitted to attempt to move the paſſions; 
and they denied an orator the epilogus or peroration.“ 


P. 362. 

Es arlgurrodur „ IIe, ama En ro ary ETERWY lerer, 
W107 OyurTG Evath, 2X Gl, W Adee Abryan, rag ver; me tobe rag 
Tors. dg vαττ TiYY ayogay ee, Sohn ty Tai wxAnGial, 67h TE 
Erua roc, dee K ©% OuNwy xaMwy EaUTE Craries Kl en Crnrworun. 

Demofl. Orat. Kata Awvgoriors, Gr. Edit. Benenat. 1570. 

p. 398. 

« If the city, O Athenians, were indeed confeſſedly 
compoſed of ſlaves, Hing made over and bought, and not 
of MEN who conſider themſelves worthy of the rule and 
governance over others, ye would ſcarcely have endured the 
afironts and inſulting language of this man; which he is daily 
pouring forth in the market place, in the aſſemblies, in the 
very tribunal itfelf; ſtigmatizing men better than himſelf, 
and far higher deſcended, as poltroons, and flaves, and the 
ſons of ſlaves.” 


P. 364. 
Ila fe jaCtet in aula 
A olus! 


Let Zolus ſwagger in his own Hall!“ 


11 


P. 364. 
Proh dolor! imperium Pelagi ſævique tridentis 
Cui nunc ſorte datum? Pirg, 


* Oh heavy report] to whom is the empire of the ocean, 
and the unrelenting trident now conſigned !” 


P. 364. 
Eunt tutis terrarum crimina velis ! 

Ex quo jura freti majeſtatemque repoſtam 

Rupit Jaſonià Puppis Pagaſza rapina !“ 

g Stat Achill. I. 1. 

« The crimes of the land are wafted with impunity on the 

ſea: from the time when the ſhip, loaded with the plunder 

of Jaſon, firſt diſturbed the rights, the repoſe, and the ma- 
jeſty of the ocean !” 


| P. 365. 

Pwpuainuy TAY aTYY HAXANCY (a9; Ov pegel r YrTa0\aoTtuw 
rug. x ng XEKUKAWwerwy Keauryn, Our mics my thiog, ur 
EVTgOT1 TEwroThTo2;, | Atjaw {{R2UNVOEY KA MEPURITES Big od ve wa; * 
xpauyny wromoas, Lumxu 1 Te Tiigaica, rar r Tigit ogn, Cagu- 
Tiga Toierre Ty bun. Tu Woerbe ra maln Qierurarta, 


Feſeph. Hiſt. lib. 7. ſect. 5 p. 1282. Ed. Hudſon. Oxon, 


4 'The war- cry of the Roman legions ruſhing to conqueſt, 
and the ſhouts of the ſeditious, ſurrounded with fire and 
ſword, were heard aloud. There was no mercy for age; 
nor could dignity find any reſpect. Waſted and gaunt with 
famine, they bellowed forth their groans and lamentations. 
All the Peræa and the neighbouring hills reſounded, and 
made the tone deeper and deeper. 'The calamities and 
ſufferings were more formidable than the tumult itfelf.” 


— ——ů 


P. 365. 


1 


P. 365. 
Ourw jweynnes E Neve, at eubgiltr; as avorcts. 
Oden cu TI Na, . taywriey. 
Long in. de Sublim, ſect. g. 
« The compoſition and words are ſo ſublime, and the 
ſentiments ſo weighty and full of matter. The whole body 
of the narration is dramatick, and abounding with action.“ 


P. 366. 
Finis et ætas 
Tota retro; ſeræ volumus decus addere morti. 
 Statius. 
« The age and completion of all things is gone backward : 
we will mark our late diſſolution and death with honour 
and renown! our death ſhall be delayed, and not without 
honour,” 


P. 367. 
I's prennent leurs ordres ſans le ſavoir. 


« They take orders from them without being conſcious 
of it.“ 


P. 367. 
Ecce iterum Criſpinus! et eſt mihi ſæpe vocandus 
In partes; monſtrum nulla virtute redemptum. 
| Juv. Sat. 4. 
4 Behold Criſpinus again: I muſt often call upon him, 


a monſter whoſe faults are not compenſated by a ſingle ex- 
cellence.“ 


P. 368. 1 

Si tardius artus 

Ceſſiſſent, potuit fulmen meruiſſe ſecundum. 1 
Stat. T heb. I. 10. 
« If 
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& If his limbs had not yielded fo quickly to the ſtroke, 
he might have deſerved a ſecond thunderbolt. 


P. 374. 


Dat operam, ut cum ratione inſanĩat. 
&« He toils and labours with a deſire of uniting reaſon 
with madneſs.” 


— — 


P. 375 and 376. 
Gros paquet de toile verte et rouge habits de drap tout 
uni, habits de velours un peu paſſes. Gil Blas. 
« (He opens) his large bundle of clothes, green and red; 
his ſuits of clothes all of one colour, and his ſecond-hand 
velvet ſuits a little faded.” 


P. 376. \ 

Vous Etes bien heureux, qu'on ſe ſoit addreſſe à Mot, 

plutot qu'a un autre. Graces au ciel, j'exerce rondement 
ma profeſhon : Je ſuis le ſeul Fripier qui ait de la morale. 

| Gil Blas, 

“ You are very fortunate in having applied To ME, in 

preference to any other perſon. Heaven be praiſed, I carry 


on my profeſſion in a plain, honeſt manner. I am the only 
old clothes man who has any morality about him.“ 


P. 376. 
Eten, & & Tay Arber Y] —ᷓ»iAu Nang Te any Twy alkwr Zuun, 
* EAbKgivwy vOuo an Furnoopela. 
Sext. Empirict Inſtitut. Pyrrhon. I. 2. c. 5. 
© We ſhall now have a criterion to diſtinguiſh THIS MAN 


from all other living beings, and be enabled thoroughly and 
diſtinctly to underſtand the whole of him.“ 


— — — 


P. 376. 


. 
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* P. 376. | 

Qui au travers de toute ſa piete weſt pas Auteur impune- 
ment, et qui a la ſatisfaction d'arracher les Voluptueuſes 
aux plaiſirs, et d' affermir dans leur devoir des Epouſes 
ebranlees par des amans ſeducteurs. (Though I cannot ſay) 
qu'on trouve ſes homelies et ſes ouvrages egalement forts et 
delicats. Gil Blas. 

« Who ſpite of all his piety certainly is not an author 
with impunity, (or without paying for it,) and who has the 
fatisfaQtion of reclaiming women of diſſipation, and of pre- 
ſerving ſpouſes, ſhaken by ſeducing lovers, firm' to their 
duty. But it cannot be ſaid, that all his homies, and his 
works, are equally ſtrong and delicate.” 


P. 377. 


Avoir pres de lui un homme {comme moi) qui ait de la 
literature, et une bonne nts pour mettre au net ſes 
home lies. 

« To have with him a man (like myſelf) who knows 
ſomething of literature, and writes a good hand, 10 make a 
fair copy of his hontlies,” | 


3 


0 


P. 378. 
Doctor ſanctiſſimus ille Gregorius, qui melleo prædica- 
tionis imbre totam rigavit et inebriavit eceleſiam. 
Fohannes Saliſburienſis. 
« The moſt ſacred Doctor Gregorius, who bedewed, and 
even inebriated, the church with the honey-heavy dew of his 
preaching.” 


P. 377- 
2 habuit in tenementis: Law Latin. 
Ile had nothing in the tenements.“ 


—— T— # _ 


N P. 379- 


1 


P. 359. 
Per veriti, & un gran capriccio; ma in eiò ſegue i ſuo 


ſtile. 
c In truth it is a great capriccio (or whimſical fancy;) 
but in this he keeps up to his own ſtyle.” 


P. 382. 
Cumque ſuperba foret Babylon ſpolianda trophzis 
Auſoniis, umbrique erraret Craſſus inulta, 
Bella geri placuit nullos habitura triumphos. 
«© And when the pride of Babylon was to be humbled and 
deſpoiled of Auſonian trophies ; when the unappeaſed ſpirit 
of Craſſus was ranging for revenge; they engaged in conteſts 
which never would admit of a triumph.” 


1 P. 383. 
Pan etiam Arcadia dicat ſe judice victum. 
| Virg. Ea. 
Pan would acknowledge * vanquiſnhed, even by 
the deciſion of Arcadia.” 


P. 384. 
Hoc illis dico, qui me non intelligunt. 
I addreſs this obſervation to thoſe who do not underſtand 
me. L 


ä N 386. 
Temulentus videtur. 
« He ſeems rather in ſolent and fluſhed.” 


WE: P. 388. 
In hos tota ruens. 
„ Ruſhing upon them with her whole force.“ 


— —ͤ——— — 


P. 388. 


t 


vl } 


P. 388. 
Te, Venus Regina, pio vocantum 
Thure Wartoni et Stephani decoras 
Transfer in ædes. 
« O Venus, thou ſovereign goddeſs, viſit thoſe temples 
where Warton and Steevens call upon thee in pious ſacrifice,” 


P. 389. 

Nobis non licet eſſe tam diſertis, 
Qui muſas colimus ſeveriores. Martial. 
« We who cultivate the muſes of a more chaſtized ſpirit, 
cannot indulge ourſelves in ſuch licentious freedom of 


ſpeech.” 


P. 391. 
Ergo omnis furiis ſurrexit Etruria juſtis, 
Regem ad ſupplicium præſenti marte repoſcunt. 
Virg. En. 8. 394. 
« All Etruria roſe up together with juſt reſentment, and 
with inſtant arms demanded that the king ſhould be brought 
to * puniſhment,” | 


P. 392+ 
Enſe velut ſtricto Lucilius ardens 
Infremuit. Juv. Sat. 1. 
“ Lucilius, as with a drawn ed in hand; rouſed him- 
ſelf into ardent indignation.” 


P. 393. 
Nos genera deguſtamus, non bibliothecas diſcutimus. 
Duintil. I. 10. c. 1. 
« We 


* The modern democratick word for murdering kings and prieſts, 
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We only touch lightly on the various kinds of books; 
it is not our buſineſs to digeſt whole libraries,” 


P. 393. 
A s mais reo K0ATOv GW ribN 
ExAubn ax Hom. II. 6. 


“The child, with a cry, ſhrunk back into the boſom of 
his nurſe,” 


* 393. 
Tess ptr ogrgar wv, To 9. rergærer ix r Twp 
At y;. Hom. II. 13. 
* He made three ſteps as he marched along; at tbe fourth 
he reached Ægæ, the boundary of his paſſage,” 
— — 
P. 394- 
Atwo an Exg5THTNG xugules ve vont. Hom. II. I. 


« As he obſerved the plume nodding awfully from the 
top of his helmet.” 


P. 395- 
Neque me > Phcebi cortana feſellet. Virg. En. 


% Nor has the ſhrine of Phoebus deceived me.” 


| P. 395. 
Gubernaclum non vi, (ſed ſponte) revulſum, 


Cui datus hærebat cuſtos, curſuſque regebat, 

Præcipitans traxit ſecum. Virg. An. 6. 

« He dragged headlong into the deep with himſelf the 
rudder (not torn from him, but voluntarily abandoned) 
whoſe care was committed to him, and by which he was 
engaged to direc the veſſel.” 


P. 397. 
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P. 397. 

His armis illà quoque tutus in aula. Juv. Sat. 4. 
« Preſerved by precautions like theſe, even under ſuch an 

adminiſtration.” 


6. P. 399. 
of Daus, in ſpatio infinito, tanquam in ſenſoris ſus, res 


intimè cernit. 
Neavton. Princip. Schol. General. ſub fin. 
« The Deity, in infinite ſpace, as in his own /en/orium, - 
has an intimate perception of all things.” 
RD bp 
P. 399. 
Deus creavit; Linnæus diſpoſuit. 
“God created the univerſe; Linnæus Gilpoled it in 
order!“ 


P. 400. 
Stabat anhela metu ſolum Natura Tonantem 
Reſpiciens. Stat. Achill. I. 1. 488. 
« Nature ſtood in awful apprehenſion, looking upon % 
Gd who alone rules the elements!“ 


3 
Nolumus leges naturæ mutari. 
« We will not ſuffer the laws of nature to be changed.” 


P. 402. 


Neun naloparas, 


They are ſeen by the underſtanding.” 


P. 402. 
Sunt lacrymæ rerum, et mentem mortalia tangunt. 


« Tears 
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* Tears are a debt due to human miſery, and the woes of 
mortality affect the mind.” 


P. 404. 
To Aw) / x64 Mνιννν A Tu Purilopercy &A Ine CURUyaAC uo, 
Plutarch. de Placitis Philoſophorum. 
© The united effulgence of numerous collected ſtars 
ſhining together.” 


K 


P. 408. 

Tauræ ji, inavws tPOanoau; vi Tm TY Oi Ovow Tug 
aYICBTIY, HEALEY, OT4 © MOIKIAN T 74 ua TOAUTgoF0G;* X% aura 
«20 Dear cr Trrayirug, & Tt On yarodas Teoeyth, T1 Ts Ty 
sb Mön nav f, ud ig edu geri tabnoa / tw 
&7Cnooptrwy, aPuraxtoir Te THi; TvuPogats ragten, we bp y,avy 
euToig t Thy tf avruy e, HaPuyty. | 
Foſeph. Antiq. Jud. I. 10. ſ. 3. p. 499. Ed. Hudſon. Oral 

% We have given this narration, to the intent that the 
nature of Gop may be made manifeſt to thoſe who are 
ignorant of it, how various it is, and how manifold ; that 
all events come to paſs in their appointed ſeaſon, and that 
He declares what ſhall be hereafter. We have related theſe 
to ſhew the ignorance and unbelief of men, by which they 
were not ſuffered to foreſee any part of theſe events, and 
were delivered over to the calamities, without a mode or 
poſſibility of eſcaping them.” 

1 


P. 409. 


Arbgwrs 2 Ow, wirt bega wat oixovous Twy T& Ots jwory- 


gn, avis £T+Jujpiwy r TY TVUMpaT0%;, aw Ls OTUANOY . dg 


T% Enxanoiag, Moyer g er N, xa Tree teανE,,v/ Kew w 


NKarog YATRYWYNOY, 


Gregor. Nazians. Orat. p. 286, E4, Prunei Par. 1609. 
% Thou 
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Thou man of God, faithful miniſter and ſteward of the 
myſteries of God, thou man of the deſires of the ſpirit, I 
call upon thee as a pillar and ſupport of the church, holding 
{iſt the word of life, and the main ſtay of faith, and the 
reſting-place of the ſpirit.” 


= 


| P. 410. 
Tacidæ ſimiles, Vulcaniaque arma capeſſunt. 

| Juv. Sat. 8, 
« Like Achilles himfelf, they wield the divine armour,” 


P: 410. 
4 karre prrakaimn, (a) us ww Ag agyiroror, Tino N 
3 a Ee 6. lib. 9. ©. l. 


« He paſſeth from himſelf, as the image of the archetype, 
being already in the poſſeſſion or enjoyment of the end of 
his earthly pilgrimage.” | 

P. 410. 

O Or, xa argurwy ban xa e Cog, aATALANGY! 
rr aMwy Twy vnd, Crog anderes, rr rn, OYTH MONOY nor 
MONON. 
| Plotini. Ennead. 6. 1. g. c. xi. 

« Such is the life of gods, and of godlike, happy, high- 
ly favoured men; a deliverance and ſeparation from the low 
cares of mortality. It is a life which receives not its plea- 
ſures and ſatisfaction from the things of this world; an 
aſcent or flight of the ſoul, which is one, ſimple, and 
uncompounded, to that Being who is ONE, and ALONE in 
an eminent and incommunicable ſenſe, God HIuSsELT ! (5) 

| P. 414. 

(a ) Merw#Cynev in Tv Oavary i; vu Sens. Evang. Johan. 
He is paſſed from death to life.“ | 

(b) The language of Plotinus in theſe paſſages is ſo ſublime, 
and full of meaning, that without a, paraphraſe it is abſolutely 


impoſſible 
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P. 41% 
Ter r AoTgwy xogov, Kai autor Toy e Nov, ut ona u. 
TVe%;, # 
Procli Comment. in Timæum Platonis, p. 141. Ed. Boy, 


| 1534. 
„ The whole company of the Stars, and the great Sun 


himſelf, are not bodies of fire.” 


P. 414. 
Hug Ty r AoTgw mgoPogoy @vou, 
Plotin. Ennead. 2. lib. 1. pag. 99. Ed. Baſil. cum Com. 
ment, Facini. 


« A ſpecies of fire accommodated to the nature of the 
ſtars.” 


% 


P. 416. 


Toin Mgoawuy dien Jocig. Heſiod. T heogon, 
% Such is the ſacred offering of the Muſes.” 

| P. 417. 
Muſarum dona vocarem, Horat. 


« I would ſtile this work the gift of the Muſes.” 


P. 418. 
Finem dignum et optimo viro et opere ſanctiſſimo faciant. 
*« May they cloſe their labours in a manner worthy of the 
character of men of virta® and ſuitable to their conſecrated 
works.” 
P. 419. 


impoſſible to expreſs tlie ideas contained in them, particularly in 
theſe few words, ®vyy Mows rgw MONON.” The tranſlator 
feels what every Greek ſcholar will experience on ſuch an attempt. 
It is ſufficient if the ſublimity of the ideas is comprehended 
by the reader. 
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P. 419. 

H pare Avygr; . 
inns eprdem, 5 os pod, passes — N 
kura· Ilya. us. Hom. II. 


« I have a meſſage full of ſorrow to deliver to you; 
would it were not ſo— Achilles is no more.” 


P. 419. 
Tor pur Oavorr' Aoidas 
EATorT* a &s 
Haga Te Tugay rapper 

Phi rag heros 
Lerar, ens Donor Ts mouPayucr νννντ Ede 
Aga Y Abararoi; 
ey ys ns Fr CI. 
Pind. Ibm. Od. 8. 
« But even in death he was not left unpraiſed or unſung : 
for the virgins of Helicon encircled the pile and tomb of the 
hero, and chaunted their memorial dirge. It ſeemed good 
to the-immortals, that ſo great a man ſhould not paſs from 
the world without the bymns and harmony of the Muſes.” 


* 


P. 420. 
Remuneratio ejus cum Altiſſimo 
* His reward is with THE MosT HiGn - 


| P. 42S 
Diis DiLECTE SENEX, te Jupiter æquus oportet 
Naſcentem, et miti luſtrarit lumine Phoebus, 
Atlantiſque nepos; neque enim niſi charus ab ort 
Diis ſuperis, poterit magno faviſſe poetz. 
Hinc longzva viret lento ſub flore SeneCtus, 
Nondum deciduos /ervens T1B1 frontis honozes, 

0 Ingeniumque 


component part. >; 


P. 421. 
Tanto homini fidus, tantz virtutis amator. 
« A faithful friend to ſo great a man; and a ſteady ad- 
mirer of ſuch diſtinguiſhed excellence. 
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Ingeniumque vigens, et adultum mentis acumen. 
Ergo ego te Cliũs, et magni nomine Phcebi 
Manst ParkR, JUBEO LONGUM SALVERE PER EVUMf. 


4 we old man, favoured of heaven] Jove himſelf, 
and Apollo, and the God of eloquence muſt have ſhed their 
mildeſt influence on your birth; for no man can be the 
friend of a great Poet, who is not himſelf dear to the immor- 
tals. Favoured thus, you enjoy a green and flowering old 
age. The honours of your brow are preſerved ; your under. 
ſtanding is vigorous, and your mind in full poſſeſſion of its 
adult faculties. In the name therefore of Clio, and of the 
mighty Phcebus, all hail, thou venerable Mansvs, hail for 
ages yet to come !” 


P. 423. 
Exornet ætatis noſtræ gloriam | 
* May he add to the glories of this our age!“ 


P. 427. 
Natura omnium partium rudimenta ſimul parit et procreat. 


„ | 
Gnoſſius hæc Rhadamanthus habet, duriſſima regna.” 


Milton ad M, anſum. 


Bacon. de Augm, Sc. 


Nature creates and produces, at one and the ſame time, 
the rudiments, and principles of the whole body, and of every 


Virg. An. 6. 
« The 


PE 23Þ 8 
The Cretan Rhadamanthus ſways over theſe realms with | 
unrelenting . 


P. 428. 
Abyſſus abyſſum invocat. 
« One deep calleth upon another.” 
P. 429. 
Zungxoptray viQuwr purnTogs gow 
am, Cagudores, SoSe ge nxw. 
Nonni Dionyſ. I. 41. v. 84. 
« The ſound of the ſtorm, ruſhing with a mighty noiſe 
from the conflicting clouds, roared with a deep intonation.” 


P. 429. 
Vera bona, atque illis multum diverſa remoti 
Erroris nebula. _ Juv. Sat. 10. 
The true goods of this life, and thoſe which are found 
to be eſſentially different, when the miſt of error is diſperſed.” | 


P. 429. 
Tu vyw we Jugxirar PO,. 
« A ſharp-edged ſword pierceth through my ſoul.” 
P. 431. 
Sic furiis Caci mens effera; nec quid inauſum 
Aut intractatum ſceleriſve, dolive | Virg. An. 8. 


“ So ferocious and infuriate was the ſoul of Cacus. He 
left not a ſpecies of crime, wickedneſs, treachery, or fraud, 
unattempted or untried.” 


nung, TY 


| P. 432. | 
Arlwrro, ! iam meoÞar. : Menander. 
* It is man; the name will explain, or excuſe the reſt.” 
P. 432- 


t wo J] 
- $a 432. 
0 Kaigos o2vc, 7 Tega oPaneen. # 4.4 
«© Opportunity is inſtant; experiment is hazardous.” 


_———— JJ} 


— 


P. 433 | 
© Licet quod videtur, publicum judicare; quodjudicaverint, 
vendere.” Cicero Orat. de Lege Agrarid. 


« Whatever they think proper, they declare to be national 
property; and what they decree to be ſo, they ara to 
publick ſale.” 


P. 433. 
Perſpici non poteſt, utrum ſeveritas acerbior, an benignitas 
quzſtuoſior fit. Cic. ut ſup. 
« It cannot be determined, whether their ſeverity is more 
grievous, or their alliance and favour more expenſive to the 
objects of it.“ 4 
| P. 433. 
Exiida- 0uNs TwV no e dees, 298 rn TETOAITEU(AEVWY αν⁰ TACT | 
res vag öh Wy, Texypea TYMNXETO u deute c yuan, 
Kata ApioToxgaTec, Demoſth. Op. Gr. Ed. Benen. 1570. 
I am not of the number of thofe men who are perpetually 
troubling and diſturbing you; I hold not any ofhee of truſt, or 
of adminiſtration in the State. Itherefore come forward with 
confidence, and denounce tranſactions and erĩmes like theſe.” 


P. 433. 
"Mn weorrgor. w Abnizu, {iiioiode, ar n Te EAEOT v Cop 
nabianre, | ON 
Lucian erer p- 555. Edit. Bourdelotii, 


P. 434. 
je ne veux point admettre dans les arrets de conſeil un vrai 
*erivial, une clarte trop familiere. Je veux un vrai de 
recherche, 


Ire 
he 


nl 


le 
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recherche, une clarte elegante, une naivete fine, tout brillante 
ge termes pompeux, releves mopinement de phraſes arrondies, 
de vocatifs intermediares & d' adverbes indefinis. 
| D' Alembert Lett. Hit. et Polit. vol. 4. p. 176. 

I would not allow the admiſſion of à trivial truth in the 
decrees of council, or a elearneſs which is too eaſy and 
familiar. 1 chooſe to have a ſubtle kind of truth, an elegant 
perſpicuity, a natural manner, but not wholly without art, ſet 
off with words of pomp, unexpectedly raiſed with a roundneſs 
of phraſeology, with intermediate wocatives, and indefinite 
adverbs.” 1 


P. 435. | 
Tlearrxorre xXguouy du, ua YERpPpaTur 8 Os. Es js SN, Jeg. 
Alciphren. I. 1. ep. 40. Ed. Bergleri. 1791. p. 61. 
« ] want fifty pieces of gold; I do not want letters. If 
you love me, give me money.” ; 


P. 435. 
Iles Zaun. 
« A treatiſe concerning Zoology.” 
% 


| P. 435. "AP 
H Haurun xugrwTaTY x AgxTIKTONXN. Tuag vag tal xeiwy 
re ETIOT"AWY & Tai Ile, 4a. Tai; ixaotTes parlary, ras 
pegs res, Aven daracet.— Ogapty rag err Tor pw 
vr rar ne f 
Ariſtot. Ethic. Nichom. I. 4. c. 2. 
« The ſcience of Politicks is the ſupreme and maſter- 
founder of the reſt. It is her province to declare and ordain 
what ſcience ſhall be cultivated in States, which of them is 
proper for each perſon, and to what point, and how far — 
We ſee already ſome of the moſt reſpectable powers bending 


under her dominion.” “?. | | 
CNN « 4þ, 


SF US, 


P. 436. / 

Ah, fe vous ſaviez le Grec /—Ceux qui ſgavent, ou croient 
ſavoir PHebreu, Þ Arabe, le Syriaque, le Cophte ou Copte, 
le Perſan, ou le Chinois, penſent et parlent de meme, et par 
les memes raiſons. 

D' Alembert Melang. de Literat. et de Philoſ. v. I p. . 

« Oh, if you did but underſtand Greek They who 
underſtand, or think they underſtand Hebrew, Arabick, 
Syriack, Coptick, Perſian, or Chineſe, think and ſpeak in the 
ſame manner, and for the ſame reaſons.” . 


P. 437- 

To un 2 Arytw Tag Tois Tlanaing Qgorris m, panote 
. Toig Anais Jo nah T5 AtTuwTheOYv, on na X04 Tow 
Anpior, Kower* Ta; T Epirvac, Ooara bens wth, ' 

Helladius Beſantinous apud Photii Biblioth. ſect. 279. p. 

| 1593- Ed. 1653. 

c All the ancients were very careful not to uſe words of 
an inauſpicious ſound, and in particuiar, the Athenians. They 
therefore did not call the Priſon, the Lxecutioner, or the 
Furies, by their direct appellations, but by ſofter terms,“ 
ſuch as a Manſion, a publick miniſter, the veuerable God - 
deſſes, &c. &c. &c. 


P. 438. 
Signa tamen, diviimque tori, et quem quiſque ſacrirat 
Concubitu genioque, locus monſtrantur. 
Stat. Achill. 1. 1. 
« The ſtatues, and the couches of the deities, and every 
ſpot which they had honoured with their preſence and favour, 
are yet ſhewn.” 
P. 439- 


* The ſynonimous words will hardly bear a tranſlation. 


* 
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| P. 439. 

Am u# , Cofouats EUg10187%, *, Targayoabae;, xs ge- 

baus, romgora roi auge nal ad ura 
Demgſt b. Orat. lg Aazxgire TagayeaOn. Demoſth. Ed. 
Benen. 1570. pag. 546. 
« Inſtead of giving a plain, open avowal of their opinions, 
they have recourſe to ſophiſms, and gloſſes, and exceptions, 


aud {demurring ) declarations. Such is their character; 
men without virtue, principle, or juſtice. | 


P. 440. 1 
Auream invenit, chartaceam reliquit. 


« He found it of gold; he left it of paper.” 


P. 441. (8th Edit.) 

Cum ferro, cum metu, cum privilegio, cum præſentibus 
copiis perditorum, et minis, et nefario fædere, ſervitute 
oppreſſam civitatem tenerent. Libertatis ſignum poſuerunt 
magis ad ludibrium impudentiæ, quam ad ſimulationem 
religionis. | ; 
Cicers Orat. pro Domo ſua ad Pontifices. ſect. 51. 

« With the ſword, by terror, by pretended rights and 
privileges, with the collected bands of deſperate and aban- 
doned wretches, by threats, by a nefarious league and 
union ;—by theſe, and ſuch inſtruments and agents, they 
would hold the country in the bonds of ſervitude and op- 


preſſion. They have ſet up the STATUE of LiBERTY, as 
in mockery and derifion, not with a religious reverence and 
reſpeR.” ; s 


— 


P. 442. | 
Non hoc iſta 6bi tempus ſpectacula poſſit. Virg. n. 6. 


The times demand not exhibitions ſuch as theſe.” 


P. 443. 
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7 P. 443- 
Non ante revellar, | 
Exanimem quam te complectar, Roma, tuumque 
Nomen, Libertas, et inanem proſequar umbram ! 
Lucan, I. 1 
« T will not be torn away from thee, O Rome, O m 
Country, till I embrace thee in thy laſt agony, Thy name 
_ alfo, LIBER Tr, will I venerate and cheriſh; and will folly 
after thy very ſhadow, when it can avail no more.” 


S__——————_==MAX_MRCwqn_nnqmMMIIMIRXXXz,S, 


END OF THE FOURTH AND LAST DIALOGUE OF 


THE PURSUITS OF LITERATURE, 
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